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RISmG  SCOURGE  OF  METHAMPHETAMINE  E^ 
AMERICA 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:38  a.m.,  in  room 
2237,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCollum  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bill  McCollum,  Stephen  E.  Buyer,  How- 
ard Coble,  Fred  Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee,  Steve  Chabot, 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Zoe  Lofgren,  and  Sheila  Jack- 
son Lee. 

Also  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Glenn  R.  Schmitt, 
counsel;  Daniel  J.  Bryant,  assistant  counsel,  Aerin  D.  Dunkle,  re- 
search assistant;  Audray  Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  minor- 
ity counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  is 
called  to  order. 

This  morning's  hearing  focuses  on  a  rapidly  growing  threat  to 
our  Nation,  methamphetamine.  Better  known  as  "speed,"  "crank," 
or  "crystal,"  methamphetamine  is  no  longer  confined  to  California 
and  the  Southwest.  Methamphetamine  production,  trafficking,  and 
distribution  is  on  the  rise,  and  spreading  east,  devastating  some 
communities  much  like  cocaine  did  in  the  1980's. 

Emergency  room  methamphetamine  episodes  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  increased  164  percent  from  1992  to  1994.  Deaths  involv- 
ing methamphetamine  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco increased  130  percent  from  1991  to  1994,  and  increased  na- 
tionally by  144  percent.  In  Phoenix,  AZ,  methamphetamine-related 
deaths  increased  from  11  in  1991  to  122  in  1994.  Phoenix  law  en- 
forcement authorities  now  report  spending  60  percent  of  their  time 
working  on  cases  involving  methamphetamine.  In  my  own  State  of 
Florida,  there  have  been  seizures  of  clandestine  methamphetamine 
labs  as  recently  as  this  month,  including  the  seizure  of  a  large  lab 
in  Polk  County  just  this  past  weekend.  It's  sobering,  but  true:  we 
face  a  growing  epidemic. 

The  profits  involved  in  the  methamphetamine  trade  are  enor- 
mous. An  investment  of  $500  in  chemicals  yields  about  1  poimd  of 
methamphetamine  and  sells  for  around  $3,000  in  California,  and 
up  to  $18,500  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

(1) 


Methamphetamine  causes  longer  highs  than  cocaine,  lasting  any- 
where between  4  and  8  hours  from  a  single  dose.  As  abusers  de- 
velop a  tolerance  to  the  drug,  they  typically  increase  the  dosage, 
often  'iDingeing"  for  several  days.  When  high  doses  are  taken  chron- 
ically, psychotic  reactions  with  paranoid  delusions  often  result.  A 
methamphetamine  high  is  also  cheaper  than  a  cocaine  high:  a 
small  chunk  of  methamphetamine  crystal  can  produce  multiple 
dosages  and  cost  only  $20. 

Methamphetamine  poses  unique  challenges  to  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Methamphetamine,  processed  in  clandestine  labs,  often 
located  in  remote  areas,  makes  them  more  difficult  to  detect.  The 
labs  are  relatively  easy  to  construct  and  easily  abandoned.  Authori- 
ties report  that  methamphetamine  labs  are  increasing  in  size  and 
production  capability.  Despite  the  many  advancements  in  inves- 
tigative techniques  and  forensic  technology  to  deal  with  the  clan- 
destine labs,  their  operators  often  outstrip  the  limited  resources  of 
State  and  Federal  law  enforcement.  And,  most  disturbingly,  meth- 
amphetamine lab  operators  and  traffickers  are  becoming  more  vio- 
lent and  are  increasingly  involved  in  drug-related  crimes.  Stories 
about  violent  and  bizarre  crimes  attributed  to  methamphetamine 
are  becoming  frequent,  leading  to  some  who  call  methamphet- 
amine, "the  most  lethal  substance  to  hit  the  streets  in  America's 
35-year  war  on  drugs."  The  1994  methamphetamine-related  mur- 
der of  DEA  Agent  Richard  Fass  is  a  sobering  reminder  of  the  vio- 
lence associated  with  methamphetamine  trafficking.  In  short, 
methamphetamine  represents  a  dangerous,  time-consuming,  and 
expensive  investigative  challenge  to  law  enforcement. 

Over  the  last  8  years,  Mexican  drug  organizations  have  replaced 
motorcycle  gangs  as  the  major  methamphetamine  producers  and 
traffickers.  Mexican  methamphetamine  traffickers  have  established 
large  clandestine  labs  in  remote  locations  throughout  the  South- 
west, and  have  saturated  the  Western  U.S.  market  with  high  pu- 
rity methamphetamine,  leading  to  lower  prices.  In  1991,  a  pound 
of  methamphetamine  cost  $6,000.  The  current  price  per  pound  in 
California  is  about  $3,000. 

Efforts  to  control  the  precursor  chemicals  used  to  manufacture 
methamphetamine  have  proven  difficult.  By  the  late  1980's,  meth- 
amphetamine traffickers  and  clandestine  lab  operators  discovered^^^^ 
the  ease  with  which  a  precursor  chemical,  ephedrine,  could  be  con^nr 
verted  to  methamphetamine.  Congress  responded  in  1988,  impos- 
ing controls  upon  bulk  ephedrine  powder.  While  the  act  regulated 
bulk  ephedrine,  it  exempted  over-the-counter  ephedrine  products 
such  as  tablets  and  capsules.  Methamphetamine  traffickers  adapt- 
ed, and  began  to  divert  ephedrine  from  international  commerce  and 
use  ephedrine  tablets  to  manufacture  methamphetamine. 

Again  Congress  responded,  and  in  1994,  it  closed  the  ephedrine 
loophole.  Clandestine  lab  operators,  in  turn,  quickly  switched  to  the 
use  of  pseudoephedrine  as  their  methamphetamine  precursor 
chemical.  In  1994,  28  clandestine  methamphetamine  labs  using 
pseudoephedrine  were  seized  by  the  DEA.  The  DEA  reports  that 
many  tons  of  pseudoephedrine  tablets  are  now  being  supplied  for 
methamphetamine  production  by  a  handful  of  mail-order  distribu- 
tors. This  pattern.  Congress  acting,  and  the  methamphetamine  pro- 


ducers  and  traffickers  adapting  and  circumventing,  has  too  often 
characterized  the  regulatory  effort  to  control  over  the  years. 

Mexican  drug  organizations  have  developed  a  network  of  inter- 
national source  and  transit  countries  that  provides  them  with  a 
virtual  unlimited  supply  of  the  methamphetamine  precursor  chemi- 
cals. In  March  1994,  Customs  Service  seized  3.4  metric  tons  of 
ephedrine  intended  to  travel  directly  from  Frankfurt  to  Mexico 
City,  but  accidentally  routed  through  the  Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Airport. 
Four  months  later  they  seized  a  2.3  metric  ton  shipments  at  the 
same  location.  The  DBA  estimates  that  more  than  70  tons  of 
ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine,  manufactured  in  the  Czecho- 
sfovakian  Republic  and  brokered  through  Switzerland,  were 
shipped  to  Mexico  during  this  time. 

As  the  volume  of  international  ephedrine  diversion  has  become 
clear,  diplomatic  efforts  have  been  undertaken  with  the  exporting 
and  transife-eeuntrjes  involved.  As  a  result  of  close  cooperation  with 
the  SwisC-Szfifihis^X^^i^i^^d  Indian  Governments,  as  well  as  the 
Mexican  and  GiiaEeTnHtan  Governments,  during  a  1-year  period  in 
1994,  nearly  20  metric  tons  of  ephedrine  were  intercepted.  This 
amount  of  ephedrine  would  have  produced  close  to  16  tons  of  meth- 
amphetamine on  the  streets. 

I  look  forward  today  to  hearing  how  the  international  efforts  to 
control  methamphetamine  precursor  drugs  are  progressing.  I  also 
look  forward  to  hearing  about  the  advisability  of  placing  additional 
controls  on  certain  pseudoephedrine  products.  I  know  the  DEA  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  arrive  at 
a  workable  solution.  And  I  hope  that  today  we  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  understanding  of  how  law  enforcement  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  is  dealing  with  the  methamphetamine  epidemic,  and 
what  Congress  might  do  to  support  their  efforts. 

I  also  particularly  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses 
today,  including  my  friend  Tom  Constantine,  who  is  here  with  us. 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  But  before 
we  turn  to  the  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  Schumer  of  New  York  for  any  comments  he 
might  have. 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  timely  hear- 
First,  I'd  like  to  welcome  another  distinguished  New  Yorker,  Ad- 
ministrator Constantine,  who  did  a  fine  job  in  New  York  State  and 
now  is  doing  the  same  here  in  Washington.  I  look  forward  with 
great  interest  to  hearing  what  Mr.  Constantine  has  to  say  about 
methamphetamine. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Methamphetamine,  crank,  or 
speed  is  a  frighteningly  dangerous  drug.  It  destroys  lives  and 
minds  and  families  every  bit  as  much,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
more,  as  cocaine  and  heroine.  No,  crank  is  not  a  new  problem.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  addressed  the  problem 
of  methamphetamine  before.  In  1988,  in  fact,  we  enacted  controls 
over  the  precursor  chemicals  from  which  methamphetamine  is 
made,  and  last  year  we  strengthened  some  of  these  provisions.  I  re- 
member when  drug  use  really  increased  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's  methamphetamine  was  a  drug  that  one  heard  about 
all  the  time.  Then  it  declined  some.  And  I  think  as  the  charts  show, 


it's  back  on  the  increase  and  you  can  never  be  too  careful,  you  can 
never  be  too  vigilant  with  a  drug  with  as  severe  and  dynamic  ef- 
fects as  methamphetamine. 

But  I  do  want  to  see  the  hard  numbers.  I  think  we  should  be 

very  careful  in  looking  at  how  this  drug  is  spreading  and  what  re- 

\  sources  should  be  used  against  it.  When  you  use  a  term  like  "epi- 

\      idemic"  or  "deluge,"  that  may  be  appropriate.  But  we  don't  have 

\   /  enough  resources  in  this  whole  area  of  drug  enforcement  it's  like 

^VjT'  a  cover,  you  know  a  blanket,  that  has  to  cover  eight  kids  in  a  little 

)\  bed.  If  you  don't  have  enough,  you've  got  to  decide  where  to  put  the 

/     \greatest  resources. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  other  points.  I've  been  very  concerned 
about  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  Grovernment.  In  methamphet- 
amine, it's  more  important  than  in  other  areas  because,  of  course, 
unlike  cocaine,  the  drug  doesn't  have  to  be  grown  in  Mexico,  but 
can  be  made  out  of  chemicals,  can  be  made  completely  internally 
in  Mexico  and  sent  here.  So  if  the  Mexican  Government  is  not 
doing  all  that  it  can  to  crack  down,  and  we  hear  reports  about  this 
all  the  time,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful. 

Third  point  I'd  to  make  is  this  is  an  area  that  demands  coopera- 
tion between  our  law  enforcement  agencies  because  methamphet- 
amine can  come  from  either  in  or  out  of  the  country,  being  a  chemi- 
cal base.  We  need  the  DEA  and  FBI  to  cooperate  completely,  and 
I  hope  that  is  happening. 

Finally,  I'd  make  one  other  point.  As  everyone  on  this  committee 
knows,  I  believe  in  tough  enforcement,  but  I  also  believe  in  smart 
prevention.  Here  we  are  having  a  hearing  on  the  dangers  of  meth- 
amphetamine and  yet  in  our  crime  bill  we  just  knocked  almost  all 
the  money  for  drug  courts.  We've  got  to  hit  the  supply  side  and  the 
demand  side.  And  drug  courts  are  ideal  at  getting  young  people, 
new  types  of  users,  which  we're  worried  about  with  methamphet- 
amine, off  drugs  instead  of  just  slapping  them  with  a  probationary 
sentence  or  even  a  small  jail  sentence.  They  come  out  and  use  the 
drug  again.  So,  let's  be  a  little  honest  here.  We  are  cutting  back 
on  one  of  the  important,  not  the  only,  but  one  of  the  important 
ways  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  drug.  And  we  shouldn't  be  taking 
away  with  one  hand  what  we  say  we're  doing  with  the  other. 

So,  if  we're  going  to  be  asked  to  crack  down  on  methamphet- 
amine, which  we  should  do,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  solid 
record.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  things  on  both  the  supply,  en- 
forcement side,  and  on  the  demand  side.  And  we  want  to  know 
clearly  all  its  effect  on  users.  And  for  that  latter  purpose,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  useful  hearing. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would  anybody  else  like 
to  make  an  opening  comment? 

Mr.  Chabot.  Mr.  Chairman.  Rather  than  an  opening  statement, 
I  just  have  one  question. 

Mr.  Schumer  just  mentioned  in  the  crime  bill  that  we  passed  this 
year  that  we  knocked  out  funding  for  the  drug  court.  My  under- 
standing of  what  we  did  was  that  we  gave  the  States  more  flexibil- 
ity to  use  the  crime  bill  money  in  whatever  way  they  saw  fit  includ- 
ing drugs  courts  if  they  chose  to  do  that.  So  I  don't  think  that  we 
did  knock  out  funding  for  drug  courts.  I  think  what  we  did  was  to 
say  that  those  States  and  local  communities  who  want  to  have  drug 


courts,  that's  perfectly  fine.  If  they  choose  to  hire  more  police  offi- 
cers or  improve  the  type  of  weapons  they  have,  they  can  do  that. 
Whatever  works  in  that  particularly  community. 

So,  I  share  many  of  the  sentiments  and  many  of  the  comments 
that  my  friend  from  New  York  said,  but  I  do  think  that  just  to  be 
fair — because  I  am  very  supportive  of  drug  courts.  I  was  a  county 
commissioner,  before  I  got  here,  in  Hamilton  County  which  in- 
cludes Cincinnati.  And  I  worked  as  county  commissioner  to  obtain 
drug  courts  along  with  my  colleague  John  Dowen  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  that  area.  We're  very  supportive  of  drug  courts.  I  just 
want  to 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  Chabot.  I'd  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  in  our — in  my  battle  to 
keep  drug  courts  going,  the  gentleman  has  been  a  strong  ally  and 
supporter,  and  I  don't  doubt  for  1  minute  his  concern.  I  would  sim- 
ply say  that  when  you  do  a  block  grant  and  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  either  the  Governor  or  local  officials  rather  than  say — and 
we  put  a  significant  amount  of  money  in  the  crime  bill  last  year, 
$2  billion,  to  go  to  drug  courts,  the  odds  are  very  strong  that  we 
will  not  have  drug  courts.  I  know  in  my  city,  lots  of  people  like 
drug  courts.  But,  because  it's  new  and  because  we  have  such  trou- 
ble keeping  the  existing  law  enforcement  services  up  to  snuff,  drug 
courts  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  And  it  is  my  belief— and  I 
know  this  hearing  we  don't  debate  this — ^but  if  you  just  make  it  dis- 
cretionary, put  it  in  a  block  grant,  and  when  the  block  grant 
doesn't  have  enough  money  to  do  all  the  jobs,  an  area  like  drug 
courts,  which  most  localities  haven't  tried,  will  not — maybe  because 
of  the  gentleman's  efforts  Hamilton  County  will  do  it,  but,  I'll  bet 
if  you  ask  people  who  believe  in  drug  courts  would  they  rather 
have  a  directed  program  or  would  they  rather  have  a  big  block 
grant  where  everybody  fights,  they'd  go  for  the  former. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Reclaiming  my  time — I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
views.  I  do  have  tremendous  faith  and  trust  in  local  government 
personnel,  and  believe  that  they  are  the  best  people  to  determine 
now  they  should  use  that  funding.  And  I  think  we  did  the  right 
thing  in  the  bill  earlier  this  year,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chabot.  Yes,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly.  I  hope  the  rationale 
and  our  votes  could  come  a  little  bit  closer,  because  as  we  talk 
about  the  importance  of  drug  courts,  I  think  it's  important  to  note 
that  we  cut  the  funding  in  this  block  grant  by  20  percent,  and  we 
also,  just  this  week  or  last  week,  voted  on  a  provision  to  give  a  5- 
year  mandatory  minimum  to  those  convicted  of  possession  only  of 
crack  cocaine  where  the  drug  court  information  would  clearly  show 
us  that  rehabilitation  was  not  only  cheaper  but  much  more  effec- 
tive. So,  I  hope  that  we  can  remember  the  words  we  are  reciting 
today  and  try  to  get  that  more  in  compliance  with  the  conformity 
with  the  votes  we  are  casting. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  I  could,  I  just  want  to  make  one  comment, 
Mr.  Scott,  if  you'd  vield  on  your  time. 

Mr.  ScoiT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Under  the  appropriations  bill  we  just  worked 
out  or  passed,  the  block  grant  part  is  identical  to  what  we  passed 
in  the  authorization  last  year,  $2  billion.  So,  we  did  allot  that 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Scott.  My  understanding  was  that  there  was  $12.5  billion 
total,  cops  and  prevention.  Cops  and  prevention  block  designations 
were  eliminated,  and  the  block  grant  was  not  12.5  but  10. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Scott.  I'll  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Sure  we  had  a  block  grant  provision,  but  in  addi- 
tion, we  had  drug  courts;  in  addition,  we  had  cops  on  the  beat;  in 
addition  we  had  a  number  of  other  programs,  both  punishment  and 
prevention.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  fair  to  say,  "Oh,  well  we  had 
the  same  level  block  grant.  Out  of  that  block  grant  must  come  ev- 
erything. There  is  less  overall  money  for  law  enforcement,  police, 
prisons,  and  prevention,  in  the  total  bill  passed  by  the  Republican 
Congress  than  there  was  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Reclaiming  my  time — I  think  the  total  is  the  same, 
but  we  shifted  $2.5  billion  from  cops  and  prevention  into  prisons. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  you  would  yield — I  think  there's  just  a  point 
of  difference  in  perception  as  to  where  we're  coming  from.  We're 
really  talking  about  the  same  thing.  There's  no  question  that  the 
combined  amount  of  money  in  the  authorization  bill  is  smaller.  But 
the  key  to  this  is  the  appropriations.  And  the  appropriations  money 
that  is  put  in  the  appropriations  bill  for  these  block  grants  matched 
what  we  projected  it  would  for  this  purpose,  for  this  coming  year. 

So,  that's  my  point.  It's  not  that  you're  wrong  about  what  you 
said,  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  from  the  authorization  stand  point. 
But  in  the  appropriations,  the  bottom  line  of  what  you  actually 
send  out,  this  year— I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point.  It  really 

>^  isn't.  So  it's 

-^  Mr.  Scott.  For  the  projection  for  the  following  years? 

^  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  don't  know  what  it's  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Bryant,  anybody  else  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment? Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  No,  I  have  no  statement. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Then  I'd  like  to  introduce  our  first  witness,  if  I 
could. 

The  subcommittee  is  please  to  introduce  the  distinguished  wit- 
ness who  is  Thomas  Constantine.  We  always  want  to  pronounce 
your  name  "Constanteen,"  I  know  it's  Constantine.  I  don't  know 
why,  it's  like  Constantinople  or  whatever,  but  it's  Constantine,  and 
I  apologize,  Tom. 

He  is  the  Administrator — we  know  you're  the  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  you've  been  up  here  with  us 
before.  We're  really  delighted  to  have  you  here  today,  but  I  do 
think  that  I  should  give  you  a  formal  introduction. 

Administrator  Constantine  began  his  law  enforcement  career  m 
1960  as  a  deputy  with  the  Erie  County  Sheriffs  Department.  In 
1962,  he  entered  the  New  York  State  Police  as  a  trooper,  and  later 
served  as  a  narcotics  and  major  crime  investigator.  Sergeant,  lieu- 
tenant, captain  major,  assistant  deputy  superintendent,  and  even- 


tually  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Police.  Administrator 
Constantine  was  the  first  superintendent  to  rise  through  the  ranks 
being  appointed  the  10th  superintendent  in  December  1986  by 
former  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo.  In  addition  to  receiving  numerous 
awards  for  his  contribution  to  his  profession,  Mr.  Constantine  holds 
the  position  of  fourth  vice  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chiefs. 

While  he  has  this  really  super  background,  that  I  just  described 
to  you,  Tom  Constantine  is  right  now  in  the  position  in  his  career, 
in  my  judgment,  that's  the  most  significant  of  all  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  DEA.  Today  vou're  here  to  talk  to  us  about  meth- 
amphetamine,  I  just  visited  California  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
toured  one  of  the  Federal  prisons.  They  were  telling  me  about  the 
numbers,  which  seemed  startling,  of  the  percentage  of  those  pris- 
oners in  that  particular  Federal  prison  who  are  associated  with 
methamphetamine.  So,  I'm  very  interested  in  hearing  from  the  per- 
spective of  DEA  of  where  we  are  with  this.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  CONSTANTINE,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Constantine.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

The  derivative  of  the  name  is — my  grandfather  came  from  Ire- 
land and  the  name  was  Casadine.  I  m  told  he  couldn't  spell,  and 
that's  the  name  they  gave  him  at  Ellis  Island.  So,  that's  why  it  was 
always  drummed  into  my  head  to  pronounce  it  that  way. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  this  hearing  because  it  does 
come  at  a  very  opportune  time.  I  agree  with  the  Congressman  that 
it  is  important  to  be  very  careful  about  evaluating  drug  trends  and 
concerns. 

Let  me  give  you  the  information  that  we  have  that  indicates  a 
growing  trafficking  and  usage  of  methamphetamine  and  perhaps 
some  of  its  impact.  The  first  is  from  empirical  evidence  derived 
from  the  medical  community.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  over- 
dose deaths.  We  have  a  chart  up  there  which  gives  you  percent- 
ages, but  just  to  give  you  some  of  the  figures:  In  Phoenix,  AZ,  in 

1992  where  there  were  20  overdose  deaths  of  methamphetamine,  in 
1994  there  were  122  overdose  deaths  in  Phoenix.  In  Hawaii,  meth- 
amphetamine-related  deaths  tripled  from   12  to  36  just  between 

1993  and  1994. 

A  second  area  that  we  looked  at  is  the  hospital  room  admissions, 
what  they  call  the  DAWN  Report  of  individuals  who  are  seeking 
assistance  from  the  medical  community  because  of  the  impact  of 
methamphetamine  usage.  In  that  case,  as  you  can  see,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  up  174  percent,  and  it's  a  trend  line  that  keeps  going  up, 
unfortunately,  from  1992  to  1993  to  1994:  San  Diego,  4  percent; 
Los  Angeles,  71  percent,  and  Phoenix,  174  percent.  People  in  San 
Diego  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  report  that  there  were  near- 
ly 300  admissions  to  treatment  programs.  Now  that's  not  DAWN 
statistics;  that's  people  seeking  treatment  for  an  addiction  to  the 
drug — ^from  600  in  1998  up  to  last  year,  3,000  admissions. 

The  other  issue  that  we  look  at  is  law  enforcement  officers. 
There's  a  relationship  between  drug  usage,  drug  trafficking  and  vi- 
olence. Phoenix,  AZ,  has  indicated  that  the  methamphetamine  is 
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largely  responsible  for  a  40-percent  jump  in  homicides  in  1994.  In 
Contra  Costa  County  near  San  Francisco,  police  authorities  have 
advised  that  methamphetamine  is  involved  in  89  percent  of  all  of 
the  domestic  dispute  responses  in  that  county.  In  San  Diego,  a  bat- 
tle over  the  control  of  drug  trafficking  and  methamphetamine  traf- 
ficking specifically  has  resulted  in  26  deaths  as  rival  gangs  kept 
killing  and  retaliating,  retaliating  and  killing.  The  percentage  of 
methamphetamine  detections  in  arrestees,  as  reported  in  the 
DUFF  report,  rose  from  23  percent  in  1991  to  45  percent  in  1994. 

Early  this  summer,  the  sheriff  and  police  authorities  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  CA,  came  to  DEA  and  asked  for  the  assistance  of  one  of 
our  newly  formed  methamphetamine.  They  had  13  drug-related 
homicides  involving  the  productions  and  distribution  of  meth- 
amphetamine in  that  county.  We  were  able  to  provide  the  team 
that  led  to  the  arrest  of  all  of  the  major  players  in  the  control  of 
the  narcotics  and  the  homicides. 

In  Tacoma,  WA,  police  have  advised  that  a  half  dozen  homicides 
were  related  to  methamphetamine,  and  among  other  things,  a  pipe 
bombing  of  the  residence  of  one  of  the  narcotics  detectives. 

The  third  thing  that  we  look  at  is  the  seizures  of  drugs.  Now  this 
is  not  empirical  information,  however,  I  have  found  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  do  not  pick  out  a  particular  drug  to  work  on. 
Usually  what  happens  is  complainants  come  to  you,  informants 
come  to  you,  with  information.  It's  a  fairly  good  predictor  of  where 
the  drug  trafficking  trend  is  going  to. 

In  1994,  methamphetamine  seizures  by  dosage  units  were  up  88 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  purity  had  jumped  from  46 
percent  to  72  percent.  I've  got  some  figures  on  the  board  that  come 
from  the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforcement,  and  in  all 
honesty  because  the  focus  of  this  trend  began  in  California,  as 
many  trends  do,  I  guess,  they  were  really  a  leader  in  advising  most 
of  us  in  the  law  enforcement  community  of  this  great  concern. 
From  1990-1994,  they  went  fi-om  2,167  pounds  to  last  year,  14,415 
pounds  of  methamphetamines  seized.  Now  the  1995  figures,  I'm  ad- 
vised, will  surpass  the  1994  figure.  That's  a  518-percent  increase. 
The  production  of  methamphetamine  will  have  an  effect  inter- 
nationally and  will  not  be  limited  only  to  California. 

You  have  mentioned  Florida,  and  we  have,  by  the  way,  I  believe 
there's  law  enforcement  officials  here  from  Arizona,  Oregon,  and 
Florida,  to  be  able  to  discuss  their  actual  experiences.  The  meth- 
amphetamine problem  is  also  critical  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Utah,  Col- 
orado, Nevada,  and  Arizona.  I  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
11,000  police  chiefs  in  Miami,  and  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  numbers 
of  police  officials  from  the  west  coast,  and  those  from  Wyoming,  Or- 
egon, State  of  Washington,  when  we  talked  drug  trafficking  with 
them,  one  of  their  big  areas  of  concern  was  methamphetamine  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

And  the  fourth,  is,  I  think  has  been  alluded  to,  is  that  this  is  now 
the  venue  of  very  powerful  and  well-organized  traffickers.  This  is 
not  a  mom-and-pop  operation,  as  it  may  have  been  at  one  time — 
who  have  developed  the  sophisticated  skills  in  the  transportation 
and  distribution  of  drugs.  Primarily  these  organizations  are  operat- 
ing out  of  Mexico  and  are  dominating  the  methamphetamine  proc- 
ess. They  are  possibly,  given  the  successes  that  we've  had  this  sum- 


mer — and  we've  had  some  very  significant  successes  in  arresting  all 
of  the  major  leadership  of  the  Cali  Group  in  Colombia — that  this 
group  of  drug  traffickers  had  been  part  of  the  middle  operation 
from  Colombia  more  and  more  are  showing  independence  and  au- 
tonomous operations. 

You  mentioned  Special  Agent  Richard  Fass  who  was  killed  in 
1994  and  that  is  obviously  of  concern  to  the  DEA.  The  young  man 
with  a  beautiful  young  family  had  been  transferred  from  Phoenix 
to  Mexico.  The  afternoon  of  his  going  away  party,  he  was  really 
supposed  to  go  home  and  pack  his  belongings,  and  there  was  a 
need  for  a  methamphetamine  undercover  operation,  and  he  went  to 
that  undercover  operation  in  Scottsdale,  AZ,  and  unfortunately, 
was  shot  and  killed.  We  have  convicted  one  of  the  murderers.  The 
key  conspirator  unfortunately  is  in  Mexico  and  has  not  been  lo- 
cated at  this  point  in  time. 

What  I've  tried  to  do  in  making  my  presentation  is  to  look  at  it 
chronologically.  And  I  think  we  begin  with  the  chemical  issue, 
which  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  complexity  of  the  business. 

The  chemical  supplies  that  play  a  very  important  role  are  eohedr 
rine  and  nspuHopphf drinp  Thprp's  two  sources  of  supply:  The  do- 
-m«Stic  cTfemical  industry,  from  which  ephedrine  and 
pseudoephedrine  are  diverted  and  the  international  chemical  mar- 
ket which  feeds  the  methamphetamine  production  in  Mexico  and 
eventually  the  United  States.  I  think  Congressman  Schumer  men- 
tioned— or  yourself.  Congressman  McCollum — ^beginning  in  1990, 
U.S.  laws  drastically  reduced  the  availability  of  chemicals  from  do- 
mestic sources.  By  1992,  traffickers  in  Mexico  had  identified  for- 
eign sources  of  supply  which  could  be  imported  directly  into  Mexico 
for  the  manufacture  of  methamphetamine  which  was  then  smug- 
gled into  California.  The  sources  were  major  legitimate  manufac- 
turers in  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic,  India,  and  China,  who 
would  then  sell  to  brokers  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  who 
in  turn  arranged  for  transportation  in  Mexico.  These  traffickers 
have  been  able  to  import  over  170  metric  tons  of  ephedrine  in  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year.  This  would  make  approximately  140  metric  tons  of 
methamphetamine. 

Simultaneously,  the  traffickers  discovered  a  loophole  in  the  U.S. 
law,  a  law  controlling  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  as  chemicals: 
it  did  not  extend  to  the  pill  or  tablet  form  which  contained  these 
chemicals.  West  coast  methamphetamine  traffickers,  in  collusion 
with  people  who  posed  as  legitimate  businessmen  but  were  just 
equally  as  criminal  or  corrupt,  discovered  that  they  could  order 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  these  tablets  from  mail  order  supply  houses, 
most  of  which  were  located  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Our  investigation  has  shown  that  many  of  these  suppliers  were 
well  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  these  pills  were  being  pur- 
chased. In  a  single  case  in  Pennsylvania,  records  show  that  almost 
91  tons  of  these  pills  were  sold  to  traffickers  in  less  than  2  years. 
These  two  sources,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  account  for  the  huge 
volume  of  chemicals  essential  for  this  traffic. 

The  major  change  has  been  the  sophisticated  drug  mafias  from 
Mexico.  This  is  in  many  ways  our  most  troubling  development.  This 
has  happened  in  the  recent  past.  A  brief  history  of  the  involvement 
of  these  trafficking  organizations  is  probably  worthwhile. 
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As  you  can  see,  there's  two  charts — we  try  to  make  them  color- 
coded,  but  I  bet  they're  difficult  to  read.  But  they  really  stretch 
from  West  to  East  along  the  border  from  Tijuana  over  to  the 
Brownsville  area  of  Texas.  Traffickers  from  Mexico  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  drug  trade  since  the  early  1970's.  Thev've  got  well  es- 
tablished networks  as  they're  smuggling  their  goods  over  a  2,000- 
mile  land  border  for  years.  Beginning  in  heroin  and  marijuana,  at 
one  time  they  supplied  and  transported  these  days  to  the  United 
States  and  had  no  rival. 

During  the  mid-1980's,  major  drug  traffickers,  including  Raphael 
Caro  Quintero,  were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  marijuana  en- 
tering the  United  States.  This  is  an  important  week  for  us  in  DEA. 
We  call  it  "Red  Ribbon  Week,"  just  to  commemorate  one  of  our 
DEA  agents,  Kiki  Camerena  who  was  kidnapped  by  traffickers  in 
Mexico,  taken  to  a  location  in  a  rural  area  and  tortured  repeatedly. 
A  physician  came  in  to  keep  him  alive  so  they  could  torture  him 
longer  and  interview  him,  and  eventually  murder  him.  This  was 
after  he  had  done  some  damage  to  the  Caro  Quintero  network. 

During  the  1980's,  as  cocaine  was  coming  to  the  United  States, 
much  of  our  efforts  were  focused  on  the  Florida  and  the  Caribbean 
region,  and  we  were  fairly  successful  in  limiting  drug  trafficking. 
The  major  mafia  heads  from  Colombia  recognized  this  and  they  es- 
tablished a  relationship  with  the  traffickers  from  Mexico.  This  has 
become  a  very  substantial  business  enterprise  as  they  subcon- 
tracted loads  of  cocaine  originally  on  a  unit  price  of  2,000  pounds 
f)er  kilo.  Increasingly,  the  traffickers  from  Mexico  saw  that  they  no 
onger  needed  a  per  unit  price  but  were  willing  to  take  one-half  of 
the  load  of  the  cocaine  for  themselves  and  transport  the  other  half 
to  the  United  States  and  turn  it  over  to  Colombian  groups  within 
the  United  States. 

These  traffickers  and  these  cartels,  or  mafias,  in  Mexico,  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  technology,  a  great  deal  about  business, 
and  how  to  highly  control  the  cells  of  the  operation.  They  have  be- 
come equally  as  sophisticated  as  the  mafia  from  Cali,  and  have  the 
potential,  I  think,  to  become  equally  as  powerful  in  the  future. 

These  groups,  the  Caro  Quintero  group,  the  Garcia  Abrego,  the 
Arellano  Felix,  and  the  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes  organization  along 
with  the  Amezcua  brothers,  dominate  the  trafficking  scene  today 
and  are  heavily  involved  in  methamphetamine  production  and  traf- 
ficking. These  major  groups  have  over  the  past  3  years  replaced  the 
former  Hells  Angel-type  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  as  the  predomi- 
nant methamphetamine  producers  and  traffickers  and  distributors 
in  California  and  the  United  States. 

Unlike  the  cocaine  business  where  the  traffickers  have  to  relv  on 
Peruvian  peasants  to  grow  and  harvest  the  coca  leaves  and  Colom- 
bian laboratory  operators  to  turn  the  coca  leaves  into  coca  paste 
and  then  cocaine,  these  individuals  no  longer  have  the  need  for  a 
middleman,  or  a  source  of  cocaine.  They  are  their  own  operation. 
Within  the  United  States,  methamphetamine  is  being  distributed 
by  numerous  organizations  who  are  supplied  by  these  traffickers. 
It's  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  time  to  separate  the  business  into 
clear  domestic  and  international  sectors.  As  far  as  we're  concerned, 
it's  a  seamless  continuum  in  which  both  sectors  are  interdepend- 
ent. The  outlaw  biker  groups  and  traditional  gangs  such  as  the 
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Bloods  and  the  Crips,  often  old-time  moonshiner  groups  from  the"" 
Southeast,  depend  on  traffickers  from  Mexico  to  manufacture  and 
to  transport  the  methamphetamine. 

A  brief  overview  of  the  trafficking  patterns  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  illustrates  the  complexity  that  we  have.  The 
Amezcua  brothers  organization  controls  the  smuggling  of  ephedrine 
and  pseudoephedrine  and  methamphetamine.  Comprised  of  three 
brothers,  this  organization  operates  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Ti- 
juana, and  CoHma,  Mexico.  They  operate  through  a  series  of  cells 
much  like  the  old  Colombian  cocaine  operation  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Carrillo  Fuentes  organization,  known  as  the  Juarez 
Cartel  and  the  Juan  Garcia  Abrego  group.  There  is  $1  million  re- 
ward placed  on  Juan  Garcia  Abrego  and  he  is  on  the  top  10  wanted 
FBI  list — have  been  implicated  in  methamphetamine  trafficking.  In 
Las  Cruces,  NM,  there  was  a  seizure  of  1,500  kilograms  of  meth- 
amphetamine. We  learned  that  these  groups  are  distributing  mari- 
juana, cocaine,  and  methamphetamine  to  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Okla- 
homa City,  and  Seattle  from  Juarez,  Mexico. 

The  Carillo  Fuentes  organization  also  has  ties  to  laboratories  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  and  is  believed  capable  of  supplying  several  hundred 
pounds  to  ton  quantities  of  methamphetamine. 

Phoenix  is  also  the  location  of  the  network  of  Caro  Quintero  who 
we  believe  also  supplies  hundred  pound  to  ton  quantities  of  meth- 
amphetamine. This  is  not  limited  to  solely  the  border  area  with 
New  Mexico.  Our  Atlanta  division  reports  that  methamphetamine 
is  brought  into  Atlanta.  It  is  then  turned  over  to  what  I  call  old 
time  moonshiners  in  the  rural  areas  of  north  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  These  individuals  then  control  the  distribution  in 
suburban  Atlanta  and  the  rural  areas  of  all  of  those  States  and  are 
associated  with  many  of  the  biker  gangs.  The  San  Francisco  DEA 
office  has  also  identified  methamphetamine  as  their  major  concern 
with  outlaw  motorcycle  groups  distributing  it  after  it  is  obtained 
from  the  sources  in  Mexico. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  our  response  has  been  to  this  to  date.  We're 
working  with  State  police.  State  narcotics  units,  county  sheriffs, 
city  police  departments  and  town  police  departments  in  trying  to 
go  after  each  link  of  the  organization.  First,  target  the  production, 
arrest  the  lab  operators,  the  traffickers  and  shut  down  the  chemi- 
cal companies  who  are  supplying  the  chemicals  needed  to  produce 
the  methamphetamine.  As  we  have  looked,  as  I  have  said,  the  lead- 
ership in  the  west  coast  has  been  substantial,  we  have  learned  a 
gxeat  deal  and  have  worked  very  closely  with  them.  They  have 
been  hard  hit  by  this  particular  problem. 

Just  Tuesday  of  this  week,  DEA  combined  with  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  in  Riverside  County,  CA,  to  arrest  15  people  and 
to  seize  over  $7  million  in  cash  and  assets  as  well  as  1,500  cases 
of  pseudoephedrine.  These  companies  have  distributed  an  esti- 
mated 80,000  pounds  of  ephedrine  already. 

The  problem  of  the  labs  is  one  which  we  are  watching  closely  to 
determine  whether  the  control  and  enforcement  measures  we  are 
pursuing,  such  as  limiting  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  from  en- 
tering our  country,  will  force  the  trafficking  organizations  to  move 
most  of  the  manufacturing  sites,  the  laboratories,  to  locations  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  I  can't  tell  you  yet  whether  that  is  going 
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to  occur.  We  get  reports  of  two  different  trends.  One  is  that  these 
trafficking  groups  think  it's  easier  to  make  the  drug  in  Mexico  and 
smuggle  it  across  as  methamphetamine;  others  that  it  comes  across 
as  ephedrine  and  is  manufactured.  As  we  work  closely  with  the 
FBI  in  a  major  international  investigation  on  traffickers,  which  I 
will  mention  in  more  detail  later,  we  will  target  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

Since  May  of  this  year,  we  have  seized  25  metric  tons,  which 
would  be  about  20  tons  of  methamphetamine,  from  three  major 
rogue  chemical  companies.  We  believe  that  these  chemicals  would 
be  used  to  manufacture  methamphetamine  and  the  companies  are 
subject  to  a  seizure  and  criminal  prosecution.  In  the  Valley  Forge 
area  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Clifton  Pharmaceuticals  Co.  was  identi- 
fied as  a  manufacturer  of  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  tablets 
and  supplied  these  products  to  several  other  companies  who  in  turn 
provided  them  to  clandestine  lab  operators.  Clifton  Pharma- 
ceuticals purchased  about  35,  34  metric  tons  of  ephedrine  and 
pseudoephedrine  in  the  early  winter  of  this  year.  When  the  ma^ac^ 
pharmaceutical  company  was  raided,  the  seized  products  filled(_55, 
(  y^-  by  3-foot  semitrailers  just  to  move  what  we  seized.  We're  work- 
—J^ing  fclosely  with  Them  to  educate  them  about  methamphetamine, 
"^  and  based  on  the  authorities  that  you  have  thankfully  provided  to 
us,  we  will  soon  publish  a  notice  of  rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  remove  the  exemption  for  certain  pseudoephedrine  products 
from  the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Trafficking  Act  regulations. 

We  are  encouraged  that  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  prices  after 
a  drop  but,  I'm  always  leery  of  price  trends  on  a  short  term,  be- 
cause they  can  turn  around  and  change  within  a  month.  In  some 
places  the  price  has  gone  up  to  $9,000  or  $10,000  a  pound  from  the 
previous  dip  that  we  have  seen.  We  hope  that  increase  will  con- 
tinue. 

We've  also  targeted  the  production.  Probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive investigation  that  DBA  is  involved  in  right  now  is  a 
joint  investigation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the 
entire  Southwest  border.  This  will  be  meant  to  identify  and  dis- 
mantle these  huge  trafficking  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  Ourselves,  along  with  U.S.  attorneys.  State  police,  local  po- 
lice, Treasury  agencies — ^between  the  FBI  and  the  DEA,  we  prob- 
ably have  committed  500  agents  to  this  major  investigation.  I  hope 
that  we'll  be  successful  in  the  future.  By  sending  people  out  of 
headquarter  staff  positions  we  have  established  what  is  called 
MET's  in  which  we  will  loan  out  teams  of  DEA  investigators  to 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  who  have  a  significant  problem  that 
combines  violence  and  drug  traffiicking  like  they  had  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  We  will  also  ask  as  we  have  in  the  1997  budget — to  en- 
hance this  program  so  that  DEA  can  provide  that  service.  It's  a 
program  that  we  take  no  credit  for;  all  of  the  public  attention  to 
it  is  done  by  State  and  local  officials.  And  if  they  don't  mention  the 
DEA  that's  fine,  and  if  they  do,  that's  fine. 

So,  I  iust  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  know  you 
have  following  me  three  outstanding  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  much  closer  to  it  than  I  am  presently  in  my  career  and  can 
probably  tell  you  an  awful  lot  what  it  looks  like  today.  So  thank 
you. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Constantine  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  A.  Constantine,  Administrator,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  today  to  discuss  an  issue  which  is  facing  law  enforcement  across  the 
nation — the  unprecedented  availability  and  afibrdabifity  of  methamphetamine,  or 
speed.  The  scheduling  of  this  hearing  comes  at  an  opportune  time  because  recent 
law  enforcement  andliealth  data  suggest  that  methamphetamine  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem. 

Wlw  should  we  be  concerned  about  methamphetamine  today?  There  are  several 
simincant  reasons. 

First,  deaths  from  methamphetamine  have  increased  dramatically,  preliminary  in 
four  U.S.  cities:  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  In  Phoenix 
alone,  deaths  have  increased  5109J>— from  20  deaths  in  1992  to  122  in  1994.  In  Ha- 
waii, methamphetamine-related  deaths  tripled  from  12  to  26,  between  1993  and 
1994. 

People  are  seeking  treatment  for  methamphetamine  abuse  in  record  numbers. 
During  1994,  in  San  Diego,  there  were  more  treatment  admissions  for  methamphet- 
amine than  alcohol.  Authorities  in  San  Diego  and  the  southern  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  report  that  there  were  nearly  3,000  admissions  to  treatment  programs  for 
methamphetamine,  up  from  600  in  1988. 

Second,  the  violence  associated  with  methamphetamine  is  unparalleled.  Some  ex- 
amples of  this  violence: 

Phoenix,  Arizona  police  say  methamphetamine  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
40%  jump  in  homiciaes  in  1994. 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  near  San  Francisco,  police  have  found  that  meth- 
amphetamine is  involved  in  89%  of  domestic  disputes  in  that  county. 

In  San  Diego,  rival  methamphetamine  smuggling  rings  were  responsible  for 
a  series  of  killings  that  resulted  in  26  death.  Also  in  San  Diego  County,  the  per- 
centage of  methamphetamine  detections  in  a  arrestee  rose  from  23%  in  the  first 
half  01  1991,  to  45%  during  the  same  period  in  1994. 

In  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  this  May,  local  authorities  requested  DBA  as- 
sistance in  confronting  spiraling  violence  that  involved  thirteen  drug-related 
homicides  committed  by  gangs  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
methamphetamine  in  that  count. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  police  report  that  half  a  dozen  homicides  were  relat- 
ed to  a  methamphetamine  organization  which,  among  other  things,  pipe-bombed 
the  residence  of  a  narcotics  detective. 
Third,  methamphetamine  is  purer  and  more  plentiful  than  ever  before. 

In  1994,  methamphetamine  seizures  by  dosage  were  up  88%  over  the  previous 
year,  and  purity  had  jumped  from  16%  to  72%  in  only  two  years. 

In  California  alone,  according  to  the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforce- 
ment, methamphetamine  seizures  for  the  year  period  of  1990  to  1994  were  up 
518%.  During  1994,  over  14,000  pounds  of  methamphetamine  have  been  seized 
in  California. 

Methamphetamine  labs  continue  to  be  seized  in  a  number  of  states  and  the 
problem  has  not  been  limited  to  California.  Scores  of  labs  have  been  taken  down 
in  Texas,  Missouri,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Two  labs  were  also 
recently  seized  in  Florida,  a  state  which  has  not  faced  this  deadly  threat  on  a 
large  scale  before. 
And  fourth,  powerful  and  well-organized  traffickers  armed  with  skills  developed 
from  decades  from  involvement  with  the  transportation  of  distribution  of  drugs, 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine  are  heavily  involved  in  the  methamphetamine  business. 
These  organizations  operating  from  Mexico  are   dominating  illegal   methamphet- 
amine and  are  a  continuing  source  of  concern  to  DEA.  They  are  possible  heir-appar- 
ent to  the  Call  Mafia  should  in  fact  recent  enforcement  success  against  the  Cali 
Mafia  result  in  the  loss  of  their  control  of  the  international  drug  trade. 

For  these  four  equally  compelling  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  critical  that  we  focus  on 
the  methamphetamine  problem  on  a  national  basis.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
DEA  lost  Special  Agent  Richard  Fass  in  June  1994  to  violent  methamphetamine 
traffickers  during  an  undercover  buy.  One  of  his  killers  has  still  not  been  appre- 
hended, and  is  believed  to  be  in  Mexico. 

The  Chemical  Connection:  To  understand  the  complexity  of  the  methamphetamine 
trafficking  business,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  take  a  brief  look  at  how  chemical 
supplies  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  production  of  methamphetamine.  There  are  two 
sources   of  supply — the   domestic   chemical    industry   from   which   ephedrine   and 
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pseudoephedrine  are  diverted,  and  the  international  chemical  market  which  feeds 
methamphetamine  production  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Beginning  in  1990,  new  U.S.  laws  drastically  reduced  the  availability  of  chemicals 
from  domestic  sources  which  are  needed  for  methamphetamine  production.  By  1992, 
traffickers  in  Mexico  had  identified  foreign  sources  of  supply  which  would  be  im- 
ported directly  into  Mexico  for  the  manufacture  of  methamphetamine,  which  was 
then  smuggled  into  California.  The  sources  were  major  legitimate  manufacturers  in 
the  Czech  Republic,  India  and  China  who  were  selling  to  brokers  in  Switzerland  and 
other  countries,  who,  in  turn,  arranged  for  transportation  to  Mexico.  Traffickers 
from  Mexico  were  able  to  import  over  170  metric  tons  of  ephcdrine  in  little  over  a 
year.  This  quantity  would  make  approximately  140  metric  tons  of  methamphet- 
amine. 

Simultaneously,  traffickers  discovered  a  loophole  in  the  U.S.  law.  Although  con- 
trolling ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  as  chemicals,  it  did  not  extend  to  pills 
which  contained  these  chemicals.  West  Coast  methamphetamine  traffickers  discov- 
ered that  they  could  order  hundreds  of  pounds  of  these  tablets  from  mail  order  sup- 
ply houses,  most  of  which  were  located  on  the  East  Coast.  DEA  investigations  have 
shown  that  many  of  these  suopliers  were  well  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  these 
pills  were  being  purchased.  In  a  single  case  involving  a  company  in  Pennsylvania, 
records  showed  that  almost  91  tons  of  pills  were  sold  to  traffickers  in  less  than  two 
years. 

These  two  sources,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  account  for  the  huge  volume  of 
chemicals  which  have  made  this  traffic  possible. 

The  Involvement  of  Traffickers  from  Mexico:  One  of  the  most  troubling  develop- 
ments in  the  methamphetamine  trade  over  the  past  several  years  has  been  the  deep 
involvement — and  current  domination — of  the  methamphetamine  market  by  groups 
from  Mexico.  A  brief  history  of  the  involvement  of  trafficking  organizations  from 
Mexico  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  abilities  to  identify 
drug  supplies,  transport  these  drugs  to  their  intended  targets  and  saturate  the  mar- 
ket with  their  products. 

Traffickers  from  Mexico  have  been  involved  in  the  drug  trade  since  the  early 
1970's.  Using  their  well-established  networks  which  smuggled  goods  over  the  border 
for  years,  groups  from  Mexico  became  major  players  in  the  heroin  and  marijuana 
marlcets  ofthe  1970's  and  1980's.  At  one  time  traffickers  from  Mexico  supplied  and 
transported  heroin  and  marijuana  into  the  United  States  in  unrivalled  amounts. 
During  the  mid-1980's,  major  drug  traffickers  such  as  Rafael  Caro  Quintero  were 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  marijuana  entering  the  U.S.  You  may  recall  that  in 
1985,  DEA  Special  Agent  Enrique  Camerena  was  killed  by  drug  traffickers  from 
Mexico  after  he  investigated  Caro  Quintero's  network. 

During  the  1980's,  when  cocaine  deluged  the  United  States,  enforcement  activities 
were  concentrated  along  the  South  Florida  and  Caribbean  region.  For  several  years, 
cocaine  trafTickers  from  Colombia  had  been  able  to  transport  cocaine  to  the  United 
States  in  aircraft  and  small  boats  until  major  enforcement  operations  shifted  the  co- 
caine trade  away  from  the  Southeast  towards  Mexico.  By  1991,  over  half  of  the  co- 
caine coming  into  the  United  States  was  smuggled  over  the  Southwest  Border 
through  a  well-established  network  of  transporters  from  Mexico.  Members  of  the 
Cah  Mafia  subcontracted  loads  of  cocaine  to  transportation  experts  from  Mexico, 
and  in  many  cases,  paid  the  transporters  in  cocaine.  As  a  result,  traffickers  from 
Mexico  become  more  and  more  independent  and  were  able  to  establish  solid  traffick- 
ing networks  and  customers  in  their  own  right. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  developments  is  the  fact  that  the  traffickers  in  Mexico 
have  learned  well  the  lessons  taught  to  them  by  the  Cali  Mafia.  Like  their  mentors, 
the  traffiickers  from  Mexico  rely  on  a  network  of  highly  controlled  cells  which  oper- 
ate different  aspects  ofthe  business.  And  like  the  Cali  Mafia,  trafficking  organiza- 
tions from  Mexico  employ  a  network  of  sophisticated  communications  which  protects 
their  secrecy.  While  not  yet  at  the  level  of  sophistication  which  allowed  the  Cali 
Mafia  to  control  entire  cities  and  influence  major  sectors  of  Colombian  society,  tile 
Mexican  trafTickers,  nonetheless,  have  the  potential  to  become  as  powerful  as  their 
Cali  Mafia  partners. 

In  1995,  major  trafficking  organizations  from  Mexico — the  Caro  Quintero  groyp. 
the  Garcia  Abrego  organization,  the  Arellano  Felix  network,  the  Amado  Carillo 
Fuentes  organization  and  the  Amezcua  brothers  dominate  the  trafficking  scene  and 
are  heavily  involved  in  methamphetamine  production  and  trafficking. 

These  major  polydrug  organizations  from  Mexico  have  over  the  past  three  years, 
replaced  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  as  the  predominant  methamphetamine  producers, 
traffiickers  and  distributors  in  California  and  in  much  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  critical  point — groups  from  Mexico  are  self-suffiicient  in  all  aspects  of  the  meth- 
amphetamine trade.  Unlike  the  cocaine  business,  where  traffiickers  from  Mexico  re- 
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lied  on  Peruvian  peasants  to  grow  and  harvest  coca  leaves,  Colombian  lab  operators 
to  turn  the  coca  leaves  into  coca  paste  and  then  into  cocaine,  and  Cali  bosses  to  ap- 
prove each  shipment,  traffickers  from  Mexico  can  now  call  all  the  shots  themselves. 
This  is  an  ominous  development. 

Domestic  Methamphetamine  Traffickers:  Within  the  United  States,  methamphet- 
amine  is  being  distributed  by  numerous  organizations  working  with  trafiickers  from 
Mexico.  As  with  the  cocaine  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  business  into  clear 
domestic  and  international  sectors.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  drug  trade,  in- 
cluding the  methamphetamine  business,  is  a  seamless  continuum  in  which  both  sec- 
tors are  interdependent.  The  outlaw  biker  groups  and  traditional  gangs,  such  as  the 
Bloods  and  the  Crips,  depend  on  traffickers  from  Mexico  to  manufacture  and  trans- 
port the  methamphetamine.  Traffickers  from  Mexico  are  also  dependent  on  home- 
grown traffickers  in  the  United  States  to  distribute  their  product. 

A  brief  overview  of  methamphetamine  trafficking  patterns  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  situation  facing  us  today.  The  major 
Mexican  trafficking  groups  cooperate  and  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the  methamphet- 
amine business. 

The  Amezcua  organization  controls  the  smuggling  of  ephedrine,  pseudoephedrine 
and  methamphetamine.  Comprised  of  three  brothers,  this  organization  operates  in 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Tijuana  and  Colima,  Mexico.  They  operate  through  a  series  of 
cells  throughout  the  state  of  California. 

The  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes  organization,  known  as  the  "Juarez  cartel"  and  the 
Juan  Garcia  Abrego  group  have  been  implicated  in  methamphetamine  trafficking. 
In  the  investigation  following  a  315  kilogram  methamphetamine  seizure  in  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  we  learned  that  these  groups  are  distributing  marijuana,  co- 
caine and  methamphetamine  to  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Oklahoma  City  and  Seattle  from 
Juarez,  Mexico. 

The  Carillo  Fuentes  organization  also  has  ties  to  clandestine  laboratories  in  the 
Phoenix,  Arizona  area  and  is  believed  capable  of  supplying  several  hundred  pounds 
to  tons  quantities  of  methamphetamine.  Phoenix  is  also  the  location  of  the  network 
of  Caro  Quintero  known  as  "the  Mexican  Rhinestone  Cowboy,"  which  we  believe 
supplies  hundred  pound  to  ton  quantities  of  methamphetamine. 

The  operations  of  the  groups  from  Mexico  are  not  limited  to  the  border  areas.  Our 
Atlanta  Division  reports  that  methamphetamine  is  brought  into  the  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  area  from  California.  The  drug  is  popular  with  18-25  year  olds  and  is 
distributed  by  biker  gangs  .  There  is  also  evidence  that  groups  from  Mexico  are  dis- 
tributing methamphetamine  in  the  Southeast  United  States. 

The  San  Francisco  DEA  office  has  also  identified  methamphetamine  as  their 
major  concern.  Outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  distribute  the  methamphetamine  after  it 
is  obtained  from  sources  in  Mexico. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Response:  DEA,  working  with  State  and  local  partners,  is 
attacking  each  link  in  the  methamphetamine  business,  and  is  working  to  target 
methamphetamine  production,  arrest  the  lab  operators  and  methamphetamine  traf- 
fickers, and  shut  down  chemical  companies  supplying  the  chemicals  needed  to 
produce  methamphetamine. 

The  methampnetamine  problem  is  fast  becoming  a  national  concern.  Although 
some  areas  of  the  country,  particularly  the  West  Coast  and  Western  states  have  ex- 
perienced a  phenomenal  growth  in  methamphetamine  usage,  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try are  showing  signs  of  increased  methamphetamine  problems.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  California  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  methamphetamine  situa- 
tion The  majority  of  clandestine  labs  seized  in  the  U.S.  have  been  in  California  and 
DEA  and  the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforcement  have  worked  closely  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Just  this  past  Tuesday, 
DEA  combined  with  state  and  local  law  enforcement  in  Southern  California  to  ar- 
rest fifteen  people  and  seize  over  57  million  in  cash  and  assets,  as  well  as  1500 
cases  of  pseudoephedrine.  Agents  and  officers  raided  four  businesses  that  are  sus- 
pected of  supplying  Mexican-based  trafficking  organizations  with  chemicals  to  proc- 
ess methampnetamine.  Since  1994,  these  companies  have  distributed  an  estimated 
80,000  pounds  of  ephedrine. 

The  problem  of  clandestine  labs  is  one  which  we  are  watching  closely  to  determine 
whether  the  control  and  enforcement  measures  we  are  pursuing  to  stop  the  How  of 
precursors,  such  as  ephedrine  or  pseudoephedrine  from  entering  our  country  will 
force  the  trafficking  organizations  to  move  most  of  the  manufacturing  sites,  the 
clandestine  labs,  to  locations  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  avoidance  of  sophisti- 
cated U.S.  law  enforcement  efforts  could  well  be  the  incentive  for  these  international 
traffickers  to  change  their  mode  of  operation  to  more  closely  mirror  the  cocaine  traf- 
fic— only  ship  the  refined  product  into  the  U.S.  to  reduce  risks  from  U.S.  enforce- 
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ment  actions.  This  would  obviously  further  necessitate  international  cooperation  in 
tracking  and  seizing  these  precursors  and  taking  action  against  the  trafTickers. 

Since  May  of  this  year,  DEA  has  seized  over  25  metric  tons  of  ephedrine  and 
pseudoephedrine  from  three  major  "rogue"  chemical  comoanies.  Because  we  believe 
that  these  chemicals  would  be  used  to  manufacture  metnamphetamine,  the  compa- 
nies are  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

In  a  very  significant  case,  Clifton  Pharmaceutical  company  in  Pennsylvania  was 
identified  as  a  manufacturer  of  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  tablets  and  supplied 
these  products  to  several  other  companies  who,  in  turn,  provided  them  to  clandes- 
tine lab  operators.  Clifton  Pharmaceuticals  purchased  about  34  metric  tons  of 
ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  between  January  and  March  of  1995.  These  chemi- 
cals could  have  been  used  to  manufacture  24  metric  tons  of  methamphetamine. 
When  the  main  pharmaceutical  company  was  raided,  the  seized  products  filled  five 
53  foot  semi-trailers  to  remove  them. 

DEA  is  working  closely  with  chemical  companies  in  an  effort  to  educate  them 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  methamphetamine  problem,  and  enlist  their  support  for 
continuing  chemical  supplies.  Based  on  the  authorities  provided  to  us  by  Congress, 
DEA  has  recently  published  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  remove  the  exemption  for  certain  pseudoephdrine  products  from  the  Chemical  Di- 
version and  Trafficking  Act  regulations. 

We  are  encouraged  that  since  these  enforcement  actions  against  U.S.  chemical 
companies,  we  are  seeing  an  increase  in  the  price  of  methamphetamine  over  the 
past  several  months.  In  some  places,  the  price  has  gone  up  to  $9,000  or  $10,000  a 
pound  up  from  a  low  of  $4000  to  $5000.  We  hope  that  this  trend  continues  and  that 
through  sustained  law  enforcement  actions,  we  can  reduce  the  prevalence  of  meth- 
aniphetamine  across  the  country. 

IjEA  has  also  targeted  methamphetamine  production  and  trafficking  on  a  national 
basis.  The  most  comprehensive  actions  are  being  taken  through  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der Initiative  in  which  DEA  and  the  FBI  have  joined  together  to  identify  and  dis- 
mantle trafficking  organizations  along  the  Southwest  Border.  As  mentioned  before, 
many  of  the  traflicking  organizations  from  Mexico  are  polydrug  organizations.  As 
DEA  and  the  FBI,  along  with  U.S.  Attorneys,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies combine  expertise  and  resources  to  target  the  communications  and  transpor- 
tation capabilities  of  trafficking  organizations  which  operate  on  both  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  sides  of  the  border,  we  are  able  to  build  cases  against  the  methamphetamine 
traflickers  in  Mexico  and  in  our  Southwest  Border  states.  And  this  strategy  is  being 
implemented  at  a  critical  time,  when  the  Cali  drug  lords  are  behind  bars,  and  traf- 
ficking groups  from  Mexico  look  towards  the  future. 

In  a  number  of  communities  beset  by  violent  drug  trafficking,  DEA  is  working 
with  state  and  local  officials  through  our  Mobile  Enforcement  Teams  to  identify,  tar- 
get and  eventually  arrest  those  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  drug  related 
homicides  and  other  violence.  A  number  of  MET  teams  have  worked  successfully  in 
Texas,  Alabama  and  California — one  operation  in  San  Luis  Obispo  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  70  dealers,  over  $250,000  worth  of  drugs,  including  methamphetamine.  We 
plan  to  work  with  state  and  local  officials  in  the  coming  year  around  the  nation. 

Conclusion:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  update  you  on  the  methamphetamine  situation  in  our  nation  today. 
I  would  not  paint  such  a  critical  picture  unless  I  believed  that  methamphetamine 
was  such  a  serious  phenomenon,  both  for  our  law  enforcement  community  and  for 
our  nation's  treatment  providers.  I  am  concerned  that  this  coming  epidemic  could 
not  happen  at  a  worse  time:  our  nation  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  our  cocaine 
experience,  and  powerful  traffickers  in  Mexico  are  seeking  to  make  their  mark  on 
history  in  much  the  same  way  the  Cali  Mafia  did.  Despite  these  serious  situations, 
DEA,  working  with  our  state  and  local  partners,  will  continue  to  target  and  arrest 
methamphetamine  traffickers  aggressively. 

Next  February,  DEA  will  host  a  conference  on  methamphetamine  in  Washington. 
We  will  bring  together  representatives  of  law  enforcement  organizations  from  across 
the  country  to  make  recommendations  about  how  we  can  better  utilize  our  resources 
and  strategies  to  address  the  methamphetamine  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  other  witnesses,  and  am  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  Mr.  Constantine,  because  of  the  previous  com- 
mitment with  the  Speaker  on  a  matter  of  reconcihation,  I'm  going 
to  have  to  leave  briefly  and  turn  it  over  to  vice  chairman,  Mr. 
Heineman,  to  chair.  But  before  I  walk  out,  I  want  to  raise  two  or 
three  issue  areas  with  you  that  I  think  the  subcommittee  really 
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needs  to  get  some  answers  on.  Some  of  these  answers  you  may  be 
able  to  give  us  today,  whether  I'm  here  or  not,  or  perhaps  provide 
them  in  writing  back  to  us. 

One  of  those  questions  is  whether  or  not  we  have  adequate — I'm 
just  going  to  run  through  several  of  them  because  I'm  going  to  have 
to  step  out  momentarily — whether  we  have  adequate  resources  that 
are  available  to  implement  the  Chemical  and  Diversion  and  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1994.  You  alluded  to  it,  I  know  you're  using  it,  but 
have  we  given  you  enough  to  do  that  job?  And  if  not,  what  else  do 
we  need? 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  role  of  the  DEA's  mobile  enforce- 
ment teams  in  combating  the  methamphetamine  problem.  I  know 
that  that's  very  critical  in  this  process. 

Also,  one  of  the  things  to  me  that  is  very  significant,  although 
we  don't  have  data  on  here  in  front  of  us,  is  some  comparison  with 
the  methamphetamine  problem  and  the  cocaine  problem.  In  other 
words,  what  are  we  dealing  with  here  in  terms  of  either  usage, 
maybe  more  by  region  or  by  State,  but  perhaps  nationally.  And 
what  are  we  dealing  with  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and  problems 
facing  you  in  coping  with  methamphetamine  as  opposed  to  coping 
with  cocaine.  What  comparisons  can  you  give  us  on  that? 

And  last,  I'm  interested  in  the  Mexican  cooperation.  It's  always 
a  touchy  subject,  but  nobody  can  look  at  what  you  said  today  and 
not  recognize  that  your  problems  are  compounded  to  the  degree  you 
don't  get  full  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  Government  because 
that's  obviously  where  all  of  these  sources  are  coming  from. 

Now,  regretting  the  fact  that  I  have  to  step  off  and  leave — I  lit- 
erally have  to  walk  out  the  door  at  20  after,  which  it  is  now — I'm 
going  to  turn  the  chair  over  to  Mr.  Heineman.  He  is  the  vice  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  If  you  wish  to  respond  under  his  tute- 
lage to  any  of  those  things  for  the  record,  I'd  be  delighted  if  you 
did.  I  just  regret  I  have  to  walk  out,  and  I'll  be  back,  I'm  not  going 
to  be  gone  very  long.  But  thank  you.  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman  [presiding].  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  call  you  Tom, 
so  I  don't  get  in  the  middle  of  the  "Constanteen"  and  "Constantine." 

You  may  present  your  answers  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Let  me  go  through — as  I  have  written  them 
down. 

First  of  all,  the  resources  for  the  chemical  diversion  program.  In 
last  year's  budget  from  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  DEA 
was  treated  very  well.  There  was  a  restoration  to  bring  us  back  to 
1992  peak  strength.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  the  budget  will 
turn  out  this  year.  Our  budget  is  still  in  a  conference,  but  I'm  opti- 
mistic that  we  will  do  very  well.  In  the  1997  budget  which  we  have 
prepared,  and  I've  met  with  the  Attorney  General  recently,  we've 
addressed  the  entire  Southwest  border  as  an  issue,  methamphet- 
amine being  a  key  part  of  that.  The  diversion  of  chemicals  and  the 
need  for  using  that  aspect  of  an  investigation  to  go  after  the  pre- 
cursor chemicals  is  addressed  in  that  1997  budget,  and  we'll  have 
to  see  as  how  that  comes  out.  As  you  know,  that  has  to  go  through 
a  whole  series  of  stages  before  we  get  there. 

The  mobile  enforcement  team,  we  funded  through  savings  real- 
ized by  moving  people  out  of  headquarters,  and  by  eliminating 
some  TDY  programs  that  we  had.  So,  we  got  no  enhancement  for 
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that.  Again,  we  are  addressing  that  in  the  1997  budget.  We  pres- 
ently have  150  people  across  the  country.  We  literally  cannot  han- 
dle all  of  the  requests  that  we  have  from  chiefs  of  police  and  sher- 
iffs and  heads  of  State  police.  We  are  taking  them  on  a  priority. 
We  send  an  intelligence  team  in  to  see  if  there's  a  high  level  of 
homicides.  There's  an  organized,  not  just  a  disorganized,  but 
there's  an  organized  narcotics  trafficking  group  that  is  simulta- 
neously killing  people,  we  then  target  them  as  part  of  the  inves- 
tigation because,  even  though  they  are  killers — and  they  can't 
sometimes  be  caught  at  that  because  the  witnesses  are  intimi- 
dated— if  they  are  dealing  narcotics,  they  usually  have  to  do  that 
5  or  6  days  a  week,  12  or  15  hours  a  day,  with  a  lot  of  weaknesses 
in  the  system.  We  use  that  as  an  input  really  to  try  to  reduce  the 
violence  or  take  the  violence  out  of  the  drug  trafficking  as  much 
as  possible.  So,  we  are  a  little  overwhelmed  right  now. 

As  for  a  comparison  between  methamphetamine  and  cocaine,  I 
would  have  to  get  back  to  you  with  some  statistics.  I  think  in  some 
places  it  displaces  cocaine  as  the  choice  substance.  I  think  there 
tends  to  be,  in  many  ways,  individuals  who  look  for  a  new  fad  all 
of  the  time.  I  think  that's  particularly  true  regarding  usage  on  the 
west  coast,  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  in  areas  of  the  South- 
west. In  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  think  it's  a  supplemental  prob- 
lem, and  we'll  have  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

He  had  a  question  on  prices.  I  don't  have  all  the  notes,  I'll  have 
to  get  back  to  you  on  that  one. 

On  the  issue  of  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  I've 
only  been  in  this  job  19  months,  and  I've  been  dealing  with  the 
present  administration  in  Mexico  for  probably  11  of  those  19 
months.  The  President  Zedillo  and  Attorney  General  Lozano  ap- 
pear to  be  very  committed  to  trying  to  improve  the  situation.  I 
know — at  least  I'm  told,  I  certainly  wasn't  present — but  the  meet- 
ing between  President  Clinton  and  President  Zedillo  the  primary 
area  of  concern  and  discussion  in  many  ways  was  the  narcotics 
issue  and  a  recognition  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  the  dam- 
age that  had  been  done  to  Colombia  by  narcotics  traffickers.  And 
they  are  seeing  it  in  Mexico  as  a  national  security  threat.  I  am  op- 
timistic, as  they  start  to  develop  a  structure  in  Mexico  with  this 
leadership,  they  are  going  to  be  much  more  effective.  But  I  think 
what  everybody  has  to  understand,  in  all  honesty,  is  they  are  start- 
ing from  scratch. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  familiar  with  people  who  go  to  jun- 
ior colleges  and  4-year  colleges  and  study  criminal  justice,  and 
10,000  of  them  take  an  exam,  and  you  hire  200,  and  you  polygraph, 
and  you  background,  and  you  send  them  through  6  months  of 
training,  and  you  have  internal  affairs  units.  All  of  those  structures 
that  we  are  familiar  with  are  not  in  place  in  Mexico.  And,  Lord 
knows,  we  have  enough  problems  in  the  United  States  even  with 
all  of  the  things  that  we  try  to  do  right.  To  be  able  to  do  that  in 
Mexico  is  going  to  take  a  substantial  period  of  time,  and  I  think 
that  people  will  have  to  be  a  little  bit  patient.  I  think  that  if  they 
start  with  small  units  that  are  trained,  vetted  and  directed,  you've 
got  to  start  with  a  first  step  someplace.  So  that's  my  impression  of 
it. 
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Mr.  Heineman.  I  see  my  time  has  expired — the  chairman's  time 
has  expired.  I'd  Hke  to  claim  my  time  at  this  point,  and  have  you 
finish  the  answers  to  the  chairman's  questions  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  The  only  one  that  would  be  left  would  be  a 
question  about  Mexican  cooperation.  I  think  that  I've  answered  it. 
I  think  that  there  was  a  question  on  pricing  and  coping.  I  think 
that  I'll  have  to  see  either  the  chairman's  staff  or  my  staff  because 
my  notes  kind  of — didn't  fill  out  completely. 

Mr.  Heineman.  But  this,  this,  cooperation  that  you're  talking 
about  at  the  top  levels  of  the  Governments,  has  there  been  any  at- 
tempt by  the  administration — by  yourself,  or  the  other  administra- 
tion, in  the  administration,  to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  In  other  countries?  Or  here? 

Mr.  Heineman.  No,  in  Mexico,  where  Mexico  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  the  high  priority  item 
in  that  meeting.  I  know  that  Attorney  General  Reno  has  met  con- 
tinually with  ifCttomey  General  Lozano,  and  I  have  met  with  him 
two  or  three  times.  There  have  been — ^for  people  who  are  long  term 
DEA  employees  and  have  worked  with  other  countries  including 
Mexico,  they  are  very  optimistic  of  the  beginnings  of  this  program. 
And  everybody,  including  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico,  are 
aware  of  this  huge  uphill  struggle  and  the  tremendous  wealth  and 
power  of  these  trafficking  organizations.  But  all  that  I  have  heard. 
Congressman,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  so  far  have  been  positive. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you. 

As  it  relates  to  methamphetamines,  what  is — I  don't  know 
whether  we've  had — or  we  have  a  proper  understanding  of  exactly 
what  we  are  dealing  with,  we  at  the  congressional  level.  Could  you 
profile  what  a  methamphetamine  is,  and  how  it  effects  physically 
and  psychologically,  and  perhaps,  if  I  have  time  on  my  time,  how 
that  differs  from  crack  cocaine. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Not  much  different.  Obviously,  I  am  a  career 
law  enforcement  officer,  and  not  a  pharmacist  or  a  doctor.  It's  a 
stimulant  drug  which  acts  on  the  central  nervous  system,  and  by 
stimulation,  it  makes  people  excited  or  excitable  in  many  ways  to 
be  able  to  go  without  sleeping  for  long  periods  of  time.  Now  in  its 
original  format,  it  had  some  legitimate  medical,  prescription  pur- 
poses. 

When  I  was  a  young  trooper  a  long  time  ago,  virtually  every 
truckdriver  that  got  in  an  accident  on  the  New  York  State 
Thruway,  and  if  the  accident  looked  unusual,  we  checked  the  log 
book  to  see  how  long  they  had  been  driving.  We  were  very  sus- 
picious of  the  possibility  of  methamphetamine  usage.  That  was  a 
very  common  arrest  for  truckdrivers  in  the  United  States,  using 
methamphetamine  to  stay  awake  and  to  bring  a  load  of  produce  up 
from  Florida  up  to  New  York  State.  And  there  were  many  accidents 
that  resulted  from  it.  There  are  students  who  either  used  meth- 
amphetamine or  some  derivative  or  maybe  something  that  wasn't 
either  illegal  under  either  a  belief  or  reality  that  they  could  stay 
awake  and  study  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

The  abuse,  though,  that  we  see,  is  by  people  who  use  this  drug 
in  such  amounts  and  for  such  a  duration  that  many  of  them  can 
go  4,  5,  or  6  days  without  sleeping,  often  without  eating  because 
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it  also  depresses  those  parts  of  the  system  that  control  diet,  and 
makes  them  very  excitable,  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  certainly  dis- 
oriented to  the  point  that  they  are  no  longer  productive  workers. 
They  would  be  very  dangerous  to  you,  or  me,  or  our  families  if  they 
drove  cars  and  performed  other  jobs. 

It's  similar  to  crack  cocaine.  It's  used  many  ways  in  the  same  for- 
mat. There's  a  longer  duration  of  the  effect  of  methamphetamine. 
There  are  people  who  move  to  the  injection  of  methamphetamine. 

Mr.  Heineman.  But  it  doesn't  give  the  rush  that  crack  would 
give? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  I  have  never  had  the  chance  to  talk  to  people 
who  have  used  both  substances  or  seen  anything  about  a  rush  ef- 
fect, but  it  is  a  very  similar  reaction  on  the  body.  They  both  have 
the  same  properties. 

Mr,  Heineman.  Well,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  overdosing  on 
methamphetamine? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  Oh,  yes,  the  overdose  deaths  have  increased 
in  some  of  the  cities,  especially  in  some  of  the  ones  we  mentioned. 
Phoenix,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  substantially.  The  numbers 
are  big  for  people  who  overdose  on  methamphetamines. 

Mr.  Heineman.  And  is  there  some  type  of  a  combination  with 
methamphetamine  and  some  other  type  drug  which  would  give  you 
a  different  reaction? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  None  that  I  am  aware  of.  Congressman,  other 
than  a  lot  of  times  people  are  polydrug  users.  They'll  use  meth- 
amphetamine to  stay  awake  for  4  or  5  days,  and  then  try  to  get 
a  hold  of  barbiturates  to  force  themselves  to  sleep.  Then  they  get 
into  this  cycle  of  abusing  both  drugs  simultaneously.  But  I  don't 
know  of  anything  in  combination. 

Mr.  Heineman.  There  would  naturally  be  a  large  market  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  across  this  country. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  Presently,  that  is  not  where  we  are  seeing 
this  speed,  methamphetamine  traffic.  We  find  a  lot  in  the  rural 
areas  and  lower  middle  class  communities  and  just  generically 
across  the  entire  populations. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you.  I'd  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First,  Mr.  Constantine,  west  coast  cities  were  the  ones  on  the 
previous  chart.  Have  you  found  any  evidence  of  methamphetamine 
being  at  all  existent  in  east  coast  cities?  I'm  particularly  interested 
in  New  York.  And  if  so,  is  the  amount  rising  at  all? 

Mr.  Constantine.  The  traffic  that  we  have  on  the  west  coast  and 
now  in  the  Southeast  increasingly — I  talked  about  the  Atlanta  area 
seems  to  be  affected — is  not  replicated  presently  in  New  York  State 
or  the  Eastern  States.  Congressman,  we  used  to  see  in  New  York 
State,  and  I  was  part  of  an  investigation  in  the  mid-1980's,  where 
the  Hells  Angels  motorcycle  club  controlled  the  methamphetamine 
traffic  throughout  New  York  State.  They  had  a  big  house  down  in 
Manhattan  that  they  ran  their  operation  from.  And  for  some 
strange  reason,  the  border  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  Bingham- 
ton,  Elmira,  and  the  sister  cities  in  Pennsylvania  were  very  much 
affected  by  methamphetamine  production  and  usage.  It's  kind  of  an 
Appalachian  area  in  many  of  those  communities.  But  that  was 
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local,  homegrown  operations.  It  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  affected  by 
this  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Second  question  is,  last  year  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment set  up  a  new  system  for  coordinating  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. I  know  the  Attorney  General  is  very  high  on  this.  They  gave 
responsibility  to  Director  Freeh  acting  as  the  coordinator.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  this  has  worked  out  with  respect  to  DEA  and  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  DEA  and  FBI  particularly  on  inter- 
national drug  matters? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Well,  first  of  all,  that  began  before  I  came 
here  by  Attorney  General  Reno,  and  she  then  passed  it  on  to  Direc- 
tor Freeh.  I  have  to  tell  you  very  honestly,  I  am  a  fan  of  both  of 
those  people.  I  think  they  took  a  leadership  position.  It  has  worked 
out  very,  very  well  from  DEA's  perspective.  I  think  Director 
Freeh 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  How  do  you  do  it  on  an  international  type  of  case, 
such  as  with  methamphetamine  being  made  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That's  primarily  our  most  important  orga- 
nized crime  problem  right  now.  As  I've  tried  to  tell  people,  in  the 
last  10  years,  organized  crime  changed  dramatically  in  this  coun- 
try. The  damage  that  John  Gotti  did  to  the  United  States  pales  by 
comparison  to  the  impact  of  Santa  Cruz,  Londono,  and  the 
Rodriguez  Orejuela  bothers  in  New  York  and  other  communities. 
So,  where  those  countries,  where  the  international  organized  crime 
problem  is  narcotics,  the  DEA  is  the  lead  agency.  And  if  FBI  agents 
are  assigned  to  those  positions,  they  would  be  under  the  leadership 
of  people  who  are  the  DEA.  Where  the  organized  crime  problem  is 
narcotics,  which  tends  to  be  Italy  sometimes,  and  now  with  Russia 
and  some  of  the  newly  independent  states.  The  issues  are  primarilv 
those  of  interest  to  the  FBI,  and  if  we  have  people  assigned,  we  will 
work  with  them.  I'll  tell  you  something,  those  two  individuals,  in 
my  opinion,  made  a  big  difference,  and  we've  tried  to  make 
sure 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Coordination  has  improved? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTI^fE.  I  can't  say  enough.  The  investigation  that  I 
talked  to  you  about  in  the  Southwest  border — we  have  numbers  of 
cases  where  we  have  20  DEA  agents  and  20  FBI  agents  working 
together  in  a  DEA  office  where  the  FBI  agent  is  the  boss.  We  may 
have  in  another  office,  20  and  20,  in  an  FBI  office,  and  the  DEA 
agent  is  the  boss.  It  becomes  productive,  and  it  ends  these  crazy 
turf  wars  that  people  don't  want  to  hear  about. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Right.  Third  question  is,  tell  me  your  views  about 
the  proper  role  of  drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs  in 
fighting  drug  abuse  and  methamphetamine  abuse  in  particular. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINTE.  It's  eventually  the  ultimate  answer.  I  think 
that  we  can  bring  some  order  as  law  enforcement  officials  to  ending 
violence  and  drug  trafficking  and  try  to  make  people  pay  a  price 
for  the  pain  that  they  inflict  on  everybody.  The  ultimate  answer  in 
this  is  when  people  in  America,  for  reasons  that  I  can't  understand, 
one  of  the  wealthiest,  freest  countries,  abuses  drugs  so  substan- 
tially. We  have  to  get  out  of  that  mode  in  the  United  States,  and 
people  need  to  cease  using  drugs  before  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
solve  this  problem.  I  think  law  enforcement  can  hold  things  to- 
gether for  a  period  of  time,  and  if  we  can  reach  the  present  5th 
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graders,  6th  graders  or  7th  graders,  and  get  them  to  change  their 
behavior,  if  we  can  get  the  media  to  change,  if  we  can  get  people 
in  the  music  industry  or  if  we  can  get  drugs  at  issue  and  recognize 
a  tremendous  danger,  maybe  5  to  10  years  from  now  we  can  have 
significant  improvements.  I  think  it's  our  job  to  try  to  hold  every- 
thing together  for  5  or  10  years. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Why  do  you  think  these  efforts  have  been  rather 
small  in  the  past? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Well,  I'm  not  an  expert  on  that.  Congressman. 
I  have  to  tell  you,  I  have  six  children  and  now  nine  grandchildren, 
and  I  first  started  working  in  narcotics  in  the  mid-1960's.  I'd  grown 
up  as  a  kid  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  where  heroin  was  veiy  common, 
and  I  could  not  believe,  as  I  became  a  narcotics  detective,  middle 
class  people  and  university  students  here  using  narcotics.  It  did  not 
make  sense  to  me.  And  at  that  point  in  time,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous education  program.  Each  one  of  my  children  in  all  of  the  State 
curriculum  in  New  York  in  every  single  class  program  had  a  drug 
education  program.  My  youngest  daughter,  who  is  14,  went 
through  a  DARE  program,  which  is  common  in  the  city  where  I 
live.  Despite  all  of  those  tremendous  efforts,  for  some  reason,  we 
just  don't  seem  to  learn  our  lessons  well. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  OK.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Finally,  in  the  eighties,  we  saw  a  increase,  a  great  increase  with 
gun  violence  caused,  in  part,  by  the  drug  trade:  turf  wars,  gangs 
staking  out  crack  distribution  territories.  Now  that  some  of  the 
Mexican  traffickers  are  trying  to  fight  the  old  crack  distribution 
networks  with  methamphetamine,  have  you  seen  any  increase  in 
gun  violence?  Is  there  a  danger  that  this  might  occur? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  None  that  I  know  of  as  far  as  an  increase  spe- 
cifically attributable  to  that.  The  level  of  violence  in  this  country, 
and  the  capabilities  of  people  to  kill  26  individuals  in  San  Diego 
County  in  a  limited  period  of  time,  all  of  them  who  had  been  shot 
and  killed  in  these  big  shootouts,  I  think  is  indicative  of  what  they 
bring  to  this  society. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Constantine,  good  to  have  you  with  us.  I  was  interested  in 
your  analogy  about  the  DEA  and  the  FBI.  I  didn't  know  that  there 
was  any  Federal  law  enforcement  scenario  where  there  was  ever  a 
case  where  the  FBI  was  not  in  charge.  I  find  that  interesting. 

I  want  to  follow  on  Chairman  Heineman's  question  concerning 
Mexico,  Mr.  Constantine.  As  you  know,  our  neighbor  to  the  south, 
that  boundary  is  easily  negotiated,  accessibility-wise,  legal  and  oth- 
erwise. That's  what  makes  Mexico  so  obviously  critical  in  this  puz- 
zle. And  your  testimony,  and  you  may  have  testified  orally  about 
this — I'm  juggling  three  committee  meetings,  Mr.  Chairman,  simul- 
taneously. But  in  your  testimony,  you  indicate  that  Mexican  traf- 
fickers have  the  potential  as  the  Cali  cartel. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  two-prong  question,  Mr.  Constantine.  What 
leads  you  to  this  conclusion,  (a),  and  (b),  what  is  being  done  to  pre- 
vent this  from  occurring? 

Mr.  Constantine.  The  first  conclusion  is  really  a  supposition. 
The  group  in  Cali,  finally  arrested  after  15  years  of  unchecked  ac- 
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tivity,  are  like  all  of  the  mafia  people  I've  ever  worked  with  in  my 
life,  in  that  the  leadership  of  those  organizations  controls  the  oper- 
ation and  the  information  very  closely.  I've  said  it's  not  like  Xerox 
or  Kodak  where  there's  middle  management  being  trained  to  some- 
day assume  control.  Because  each  person  that  you  would  train  or 
bring  that  close  is  either  one  of  two  things.  They  are  either  a  poten- 
tial witness  against  them  or  they  are  a  violent  threat  to  take  over 
the  organization,  and  that  happens  in  the  mafia  in  the  United 
States  and  every  other  country.  So,  either  one  of  two  things  will 
happen  as  this  thing  is  startin  to  unravel  in  Colombia.  Either  a 
second  level  of  traffickers,  relatives,  younger  people  who  have  been 
watching  the  operation,  will  try  to  take  over  and  replicate  what 
this  group  had  done  in  15  years.  I  hope  that  is  going  to  be  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  for  another  group  to  ever  reach  that  type  of 
power  again  in  that  society. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  share  that  hope  with  you. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  The  second  thing  is  that,  starting  about  4  or 
5  years  ago,  the  group  from  Cali,  Colombia,  cut  off  from  Florida 
and  the  Caribbean,  established  a  business  relationship  with  the 
trafficking  groups  out  of  Mexico.  The  original  business  relationship 
was,  "I  bring  10  tons  of  cocaine  from  Colombia  to  Mexico.  I  give  you 
$2,000  a  kilo.  Your  job  as  the  Mexican  trafficking  group  is  to  bring 
that  across  the  border  usually  to  Houston,  Nogales,  Riverside,  or 
Los  Angeles.  And  I  turn  that  cocaine  back  over  to  the  Colombian 
cell  that's  in  place  in  the  United  States."  That  allows  them  to  con- 
trol the  wholesale  profit  margin. 

They  then  had  this  very  sophisticated  cell  operation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  Colombia  that  they  knew  down  to  postage  stamps 
and  pagers  and  telephones  and  intricate  details  of  the  operation. 
They  also  controlled  the  money  coming  back  out  to  make  sure  that 
it  got  back  whole  to  Colombia. 

As  the  business  went  along,  the  trafficking  groups  from  Mexico, 
I  assume  watched  and  said,  'This  is  pretty  sophisticated,  a  well 
run  organization.  I'm  learning  something."  And  then  said,  "Look, 
never  mind  the  $2,000  a  kilo.  Give  us  5  tons,  we'll  bring  10  tons 
across  the  border,  our  5  and  your  5.  We  will  set  up  our  own  inde- 
pendent operations." 

The  leadership  from  Cali  is  now  in  prison — and  hopefully,  they're 
going  to  be  there  a  long  time.  It's  still  unknown  to  anybody  what's 
going  to  happen  there. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  share  that  hope  as  well. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  I'd  like  to  see  life  sentences,  at  least,  for  peo- 
ple who  have  done  so  much  damage.  But,  now  the  groups  in  Mexico 
don't  have  that  contact  to  deal  with.  We've  already  had  one  major 
seizure  that  came  out  of  Bolivia  to  Peru  of  almost  5  tons  of  cocaine 
that  was  destined  directly  for  Mexican  trafficking  groups  without 
Colombian  people  in  the  middle  of  that  operation.  So,  those  types 
of  things  are  indicative  of  their  ability  to  become  independent  and 
autonomous  in  this  same  operation.  That's  why  I  said  they  have 
the  chance  to  become  powerful. 

Mr.  Coble.  Now  can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Constantine,  what  efforts 
are  being  made  to  hopefully  curtail  that  advancement? 

Mr.  Constantine.  I  addressed  that  briefly  in  response  to  the 
Congressman   about  the  relationship  between   the   FBI   and  the 
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DEA.  Both  Director  Fresh  and  I,  looking  at  that,  decided  that  the 
whole  Southwest  border  and  those  groups  operating  along  the  bor- 
der were  a  great  potential,  if  not  existing,  threat.  And  we  have 
then  assigned  huge  numbers  of  DEA  agents,  and  FBI  agents,  work- 
ing together  jointly,  as  I  told  you,  under  varied  leadership,  to  tar- 
get those  groups,  much  like  we  targeted  the  people  in  Cali  and 
were  able  to  identify  and  produce  evidence  and  eventually  lead  to 
their  arrest. 

We  also  have  been  working  closely  with  Attorney  General  Lozano 
from  Mexico  in  trying  to  establish  very  elite,  vetted  groups,  like  the 
Colombian  groups  that  were  effective  in  a  heroic  set  of  cir- 
cumstances in  arresting  the  Rodriguez  brothers  and  Londono.  So 
we  would  then  have  a  cohort  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  to  ei- 
ther make  the  apprehension  at  the  proper  time  or  to  take  the  evi- 
dence that  we  develop  and  to  be  able  to  use  in  their  own  system. 
Or  to  give  us  evidence  that  would  corroborate  information  that  we 
see  in  our  present  investigations. 

Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Constantine,  I  see  the  red  light  illuminates.  The 
chairman  may  muzzle  you  and  me.  So  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 
I  have  other  questions,  perhaps  later. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  follow  through  on  a  couple  of  questions,  I  guess  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  One  is  on  rehabilitation.  Have  you  had 
success  in  rehabilitating  those  who  have  been  users  of  meth- 
amphetamine? 

Mr.  Constantine.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  rehabilitation,  Congress- 
man. I  would  suspect  that  it  probably  tracks  very  similar  to  cocaine 
rehabilitation  in  that  they  are  both  a  stimulus  and  they  are  both 
addictive.  The  addiction  may  even  be  more  powerful,  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  Scott.  More  powerful  than? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Than  cocaine.  The  addiction  properties  of 
methamphetamine. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  how  would  it  relate  to  the  addiction  to  crack? 

Mr.  Constantine.  It  would  be  very  similar  to  crack  cocaine.  I 
would  suspect — and  I  think  you're  probably  somebody  with  more 
background  in  education  and  experience,  would  look  at  the  reha- 
bilitation potential  of  individuals  using  crack  cocaine  and  addicted 
to  methamphetamine  is  probably  similar. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK.  You've  heard  the  kind  of  back  and  forth  on  how 
well  drug  courts  work,  which  has  the  theory  that  rehabilitation  is 
cheaper  and  reduces  crime  more.  I  didn't  hear  you  ask  for  higher 
penalties  as  a  tool  that  you  need.  Did  I  miss  something? 

Mr.  Constantine.  No,  I  did  not  mention  the  penalties  or  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  notice  that  you  had  mentioned  users  of  meth- 
amphetamine as  college  kids,  truckdrivers.  Can  you  give  us  a  pro- 
file of  the  users?  Do  you  have  anymore  profile  information? 

Mr.  Constantine.  No.  Other  than  in  California,  it  seems  to  be 
universal  usage  across  the  whole  spectrum.  In  the  Southeast,  At- 
lanta, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  northern  Georgia,  it  appears  to  be 
people  living  in  rural  areas  or  suburban  areas.  Those  are  really  the 
two  major  pockets  presently,  in  the  United  States,  of  usage. 
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Mr.  Scott.  And,  we  know  that  95  percent  of  those  convicted  of 
crack  cocaine  violations  are  black  and  Hispanic.  Can  you  give  us 
a  similar  profile  for  those  convicted  of  methamphetamine  charges? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  For  distribution  of  methamphetamine? 

Mr.  Scott.  Or  possession. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Usually  the  charges  that  we  use  in  the  DEA 
are  either  sale  or  possession  with  intent  to  distribute  which  is  usu- 
ally indicated  by  the  quantity  that  would  be  seized. 

I  would  say  at  this  stage,  and  I  don't  have  the  statistics  at  hand, 
all  of  our  intelligence  information  indicates  that  the  major  meth- 
amphetamine manufacturer  in  the  United  States  presently,  and 
the  major  distribution  at  the  wholesale  level  is  these  gangs  operat- 
ing from  Mexico.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  peo- 
ple of  Mexican  descent. 

At  the  street  level  distribution,  if  you  get  into  motorcycle  gangs 
or  you  get  into  any  gang  like  the  Crips  and  the  Bloods,  I  think  they 
are  going  to  reflect  the  background  of  the  particular  gang  that's  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Scott.  Is  there  any  justification  for  a  5-year  mandatory  min- 
imum for  methamphetamine?  For  possession  of  about  10  doses 
worth  of  methamphetamine? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  don't  know  what  the  dosages  would  be.  I  try 
to  avoid 

Mr.  Scott.  A  couple  of  hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  grams  and  how 
it  would  be  sold.  Congressman.  I  have  a  belief  that  individuals  who 
sell  drugs  to  other  people  and  create  tremendous  problems  or  pos- 
sess amounts  that  reflect  their  intentions  to  sell  them,  I  don't  have 
an  awful  lot  of  compassion  for  people  who  sell  drugs  because  I've 
seen  the  damage  that  they  can  inflict. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  overall  scheme  of  things,  possession  of  10 
doses  of  crack  will  get  you  a  5-year  mandatory  minimum.  The 
group  that's  caught  up  in  that  in  the  criminal  justice  is  95  percent 
black  and  Hispanic. 

Let  me  ask  you,  and  you  did  not  ask  for  similar  kinds  of  draco- 
nian  and  more-expense-than-any-benefit-to-be-derived  charge  for 
the  college  kids  and  truckdrivers,  which  isn't  surprising,  because  I 
think  it's  wrong  for  the  low-level  possession  for  crack. 

The  precursor  chemicals,  is  that  what  you  call  the  ingredients  for 
the 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  The  primary  substances  that  you  need  to 
manufacture  methamphetamine  are  either  ephedrine  or 
pseudoephedrine. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK,  do  these  things  have  any  legal  use? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes.  Ephedrine  has  a  legal  use  for  asthmatic. 
It  helps  to  deal  with  bronchial  conditions. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  the  manufacturers  have  to  register  so  you  can 
keep  track  of  how  it  leaves  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That's  how  we  made  those  major  arrests  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  ones  Tuesday  of  this  week  in  Riverside,  CA. 

Pseudoephedrine,  usually  in  tablet  form,  has  purposes  in  over 
the  counter  medicine  for  people  with  colds  and  some  types  of  res- 
piratory situations.  That  can  be  controlled  on  the  major  wholesale 
level.  I  think  that  we  have  arrived  at  an  answer  to  this  difficulty 
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in  rulemaking.  We  don't  want  to  interfere  with  somebody  who  has 
a  cold  and  wants  to  go  into  their  local  pharmacy  and  buy  a  legiti- 
mate treatment  for  that.  We're  looking  for  these  people  who  are  ad- 
vertising and  selling  thousands  and  thousands  of  tablets  obviously, 
in  our  opinion,  knowing  that  it  is  going  into  an  illegal  market. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  nave  the  cooperation  from  the  drug  whole- 
salers in  getting  lists  of  people  who  are  making  these  kinds  of  pur- 
chases? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  They  have  to  file  with  us.  They  then  have  to 
make  their  records  open  to  us  for  an  inspection.  When  they  are 
open  to  us  for  inspection,  then  we  look  to  see  where  they  are  selling 
the  drugs.  We  try  to  corroborate  that  with  the  computerized  sys- 
tems of  investigations.  For  example,  if  in  the  course  of  our  inves- 
tigations of  laboratories,  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  laboratory 
bills  of  invoice  from  a  certain  or  lower  level  wholesale  tableter  or 
pillmaker,  and  then  we  also,  in  going  over  our  own  record  inspec- 
tion that  we  do,  we  find  that  those  two  things  converge,  that  makes 
for  us  a  very  substantial  criminal  investigation  on  both  ends  of  that 
distribution. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  finally,  are  you  recommending  any  investigatory 
assistance  along  these  lines? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Presently  our  laws  on  the  diversion  of  the 
ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine,  thanks,  I  think,  to  people  in  these 
legislative  bodies,  have  been  pretty  effective.  We're  kind  of  in  a 
slight  lag  situation  now.  It's  in  place,  we're  just  going  through  with 
the  rulemaking  and  going  through  with  the  enforcement.  But  I 
think  that  we  nave  been  given  very  good  tools  from  the  Congress 
since  1990. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  HEI^fEMAN.  Mr.  Bryant  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Constantine,  thank  you  for  coming  today,  and  also,  I  want 
to  thank  you  in  advance  for  agreeing  to  appear  along  with  several 
other  representatives  of  the  administration  with  a  newly  formed 
drug  policy  group  of  Congressmen  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Zeliff  and  Mr.  Rangel  have  come  together  to  set  a  meeting 
for  November  1st 

Mr.  Constantine.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Again,  as  a  member  of  that  group,  I 
want  to  encourage  publicly  other  Congressmen  and  women  to  also 
make  plans  to  attend  that  meeting.  We  look  forward  to  having  you 
with  us  on  a  good  bipartisan  discussion  of  this  country's  drug  pol- 
icy. 

As  I  understand  law  enforcement  concerning  drugs,  there  are 
several  components  to  the  war  on  drugs.  We  mentioned  those  ear- 
lier— education  certainly  is  important,  rehabilitation  is  important, 
drug  policy  that  we  set,  the  laws  that  we  pass  in  Washington  is  im- 
portant. I  guess  the  fourth  component  is  what  you're  involved  in, 
and  that's  the  very  broad  field  of  interdiction.  Your  job  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  DEA  is  to  go  out  and  catch  the  bad  guys  who  bring 
the  drugs  in,  who  sell  the  drugs,  and  make  the  case  against  them 
in  court.  As  such,  your  primary  role  is  not  education,  your  primary 
role  is  not  rehabilitation,  your  primary  role  is  not  setting  govern- 
ment policy  and  passing  laws.  But  I  do  understand  that  you  have 
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opinions,  and  you  have  been  asked  a  couple  of  those  today,  and  you 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  have  no  soft  spot  in  your  heart 
for  people  who  sell  drugs.  I  suspect  most  of  us  here  share  that  feel- 
ing. As  such,  you  have  no  concern — or  you  would,  as  a  person  who 
is  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  people  who  sell  drugs,  your  con- 
cern would  be  that  the  dealers  face  stiff  sentences,  as  I  would 
think. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  in  connection  with  dealing  drugs, 
various  types  of  drugs  are  dealt  in  various  amounts  at  various  lev- 
els, but  we've  had  great  discussion  recently  on  the  Hill  about  crack 
cocaine,  and  it's  clear  to  me,  as  someone  who  has  been  involved, 
and  I  think  to  you,  too,  that  crack  cocaine,  because  of  its  character- 
istics, is  dealt  at  much  smaller  quantities.  A  person  could  possess, 
and  in  fact  does  possess,  much  smaller  quantities  and  is  a  dealer 
than  perhaps  people  who  use  other  types  of  drugs. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Could  a  similar  argument  be  made  for 
methamphetamines? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTENE.  I  think  that's  correct.  I  think  they  parallel  one 
another.  And  I  think  the  dosage  units  of  methamphetamine — and 
again,  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  milligram  weight  would  be  of 
each — would  be  so  similar  in  impact  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to 
have  the  punishments  or  the  law  track  one  another  very  closely 
would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  But  we  know,  certainly  in  the  instance 
of  crack  cocaine,  that  it  produces  a  very  significant  addiction,  a 
very  intense  high  and  dropoff  from  that  high,  that  it  is  in  small 
quantities  that  it's  hidden  from  law  enforcement.  It's  easily  moved 
around  and  transacted  out  of  view.  It  affects  particularly  our  young 
people  in  our  communities,  and  as  it  turns  out,  an  awful  lot  in  our 
inner-city  communities.  It's  directly  associated  with  a  great  deal  of 
violence.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  crack  cocaine? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  think  both  drugs,  if  you  were  to  substitute 
one  for  the  other  in  your  description  right  now,  would  be  very  simi- 
lar. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Now,  there  are  key  differences, 
though,  are  there  not,  in  the  actual  production  of — I'm  not  talking 
about  bringing  in  the  raw  products — ^but  the  actual  production? 
Could  you  compare  the  degree  of  ability  of  education  necessary  to 
produce  crack  versus  methamphetamines  and  also  the  amount  of 
equipment,  the  sophistication  of  the  equipment?  Are  they  about  the 
same,  or  are  they  different? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Very  similar.  One  of  the  panelists  who  will 
follow  me  who  may  very  well  be  perhaps  more  equipped  than  I  to 
answer  this,  advises  me  that  all  of  these  recipes  and  procedures  are 
on  the  Internet,  and  that  anybody  who  wants  to  do  these  things, 
can  just  communicate  it  back  and  forth.  People  that  you  lock  up 
and  send  to  prison  have  sometimes  shared  this  information  and 
teach  other  people  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  OK.  Quickly,  though,  as  I  understand 
it  from  crack,  you  basically  can  take  powder  cocaine,  and  put  it 
with  some  sodium  and  put  it  in  a  microwave  oven  and  cook  it  for 
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10  minutes.  Methamphetamine,  doesn't  it  require  a  little  more  so- 
phisticated  

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Maybe  some  chemical  homemade  operations. 
But  most  of  the  ones  we  look  at  are  100-  or  200-pound  operations. 
But  you  could  do  the  same  thing  in  the  bathtub  of  a  house  with 
the  right  chemical  ingredients. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  one  other  ques- 
tion before  we  go  vote,  and  that  concerns  the  role  of  illegal  immi- 
gration, illegal  immigrants  in  this  methamphetamine  distribution 
process.  Do  you  find  a  connection? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  All  the  individuals  for  the  most  part  who  are 
involved  in  these  big  drug  cartels  or  mafias  from  Mexico,  they 
themselves,  the  major  principals,  would  be  illegal  immigrants  if 
they  came  here.  I  suspect  they  would  not  want  to  come  here  be- 
cause we  would  love  to  get  our  hands  on  them.  However,  the  indi- 
viduals who  work  for  them  in  the  country  could  be  a  combination 
of  people  who  are  in  here  legally  or  who  are  in  here  illegally,  and 
I  think  it's  about  50-50. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  OK,  thank  you. 

Mr.  HEESfEMAN.  Thank  you,  your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Ms.  Lofgren. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  I  know  we  don't  want  to  miss  the  vote,  so  I  will 
be  quick.  This  is  a  major  issue  in  California  as  you've  referenced, 
and  it's  certainly  an  issue  in  my  district.  Clearly,  methamphet- 
amine is  a  very  dangerous  drug.  It  leads  to  psychotic  behavior.  The 
frequent  age  of  first  use  in  Santa  Clara  County,  from  our  studies, 
is  11  years  old.  And  is  growing  to  be  the  drug  of  choice  for  children 
in  middle  schools  and  high  schools. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  drug  on  many  levels.  One,  obviously 
it  has  a  devastating  impact  on  young  people,  it  leads  to  violent  be- 
havior through  the  lack  of  sleep  and  through  the  drug  induced  psy- 
chosis. It's  also  a  hazard  to  neighbors.  I  can  recall  very  well  a 
methamphetamine  lab  up  in  my  district  that  exploded,  and  several 
people  died  in  the  fire  that  ensued,  including  one  police  officer. 
Firefighters  are  obviously  at  risk  along  with  neighbors. 

So  the  question  is  what  to  do  to  stem  this  tide.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  we  need  to  do.  You've  ref- 
erenced some  of  them.  I  am  interested  in  the  precursor  chemical 
issue.  I  understand  that  the  precursor  chemicals  are  also  imported 
from  abroad  and  that  we  are  working  to  deal  with  that,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  precursor  chemicals  usually  involved  in  meth- 
amphetamine labs,  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example.  It's  not  just  the 
precursor  chemical  that  you  have  mentioned.  I'm  wondering  what 
efforts  we  should  make,  if  any,  to  control  substances,  other  than 
those  that  are  currently  controlled,  in  methamphetamine  labs. 

And  I  also  am  aware  that  particular  drugs  go  into  popularity. 
For  example,  a  number  of  years  ago,  PCP  was  the  popular  drug  in 
my  district.  I'm  not  saying  that  it's  no  longer  used,  but  really  it's 
popularity  has  waned  significantly  as  methamphetamines  has 
grown.  The  Wilson  administration  last  year  issued  a  report  indicat- 
ing that  drug  treatment  and  education  was  seven  times  more  effec- 
tive than  law  enforcement  in  reducing  drug  use.  I'm  wondering  if 
you  can  comment  on  the  budgets  that  we're  allocating  in  helping 
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young  people  resist  drug  addiction  and  drug  use  as  compared  to  the 
amount  of  money  in  toto  we're  spending  into  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  answer  those. 

One,  as  far  as  the  situation  in  your  State,  I  think  you  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  Your  State  has  been  impacted  more  adversely  al- 
ready than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Although  it's  moving 
quickly  North  and  South  and  East. 

As  far  as  the  precursor  drugs,  we  had  a  long  discussion  here 
about  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine.  Those  are  where  most  of  the 
energies  are  applied.  Those  drugs  that  go  into  the  manufacturing 
process,  many  of  them  have  totally  legitimate  purposes. 
Pseudoephedrine,  ephedrine  have  very  limited  medical  purposes. 
You'd  be  in  a  situation  where  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
what  you  control.  Those  things  that  are  there,  we  think  presently 
are  controlled  under  existing  regulations.  We've  not  asked  for  any- 
more legislation.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  chemicals,  as  my  high  school 
teachers  would  tell  you.  I'll  get  information  on  that  if  you  don't 
mind, 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  I  understand  that  there  are  numerous  totally  be- 
nign uses  for  some  of  these  precursor  chemicals.  But  this  is  an 
emergency,  and  I'm  wondering  if  not  today,  but  later,  if  your  De- 
partment could  analyze  the  pros  and  cons  for  society  of  taking  a 
closer  look  at  controlling  substances  that  have  an  innocent  use  but 
also  are  required  for  methamphetamine  labs.  Certainly  there  would 
be  an  inconvenience  cost  to  society.  I'm  wondering  whether  that  in- 
convenience cost  could  possibly  match  the  damage  done  by  this 
drug. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  The  other  answer  is  that  where  the  resources 
are  invested,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  better  off  investing  in  all  of 
them  as  strongly  as  you  can.  It's  not  productive  to  get  involved  in 
this  cycle  of  investigating  on  one  part  of  the  problem  this  year,  and 
the  next — you  have  these  swings  where  you're  just  cutting  the  pie 
into  different  pieces  each  year.  I  don't  think  that's  a  good  strategy. 
The  idea  is  to  be  as  strong  as  you  can  on  all  of  the  resources.  Al- 
though I'm  new  to  this  job,  my  past  job  dealt  with  local  law  en- 
forcement  

Mr,  Heineman.  Mr.  Constantine,  I  don't  like  to  break  into  this, 
but  we're  going  to  have  walk  very  briskly  over  to  vote. 

Mr.  LoFGREN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  one 
thing  quickly.  A  major  issue  in  San  Jose,  which  is  a  problem  area 
for  drug  use,  is  the  number  of  kids  that  are  unsupervised  because 
both  their  parents  work.  Kids  get  out  of  school  at  1:30,  they  are  on 
the  streets  by  themselves  without  supervision  at  age  11,  and  those 
kids  are  getting  into  trouble.  I  understand  the  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment, I  support  it,  but  I  also  am  aware  that  if  we  were  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  at  providing  assistance  to  working  parents  and  the  school- 
day  were  extended  so  that  kids  were  engaged  in  positive  activities, 
the  incidence  of  drug  usage  in  that  population  would  fall  like  a 
stone. 

Thank  you, 

Mr,  Heineman.  All  right,  this  will  conclude  this  panel.  I  think 
right  now  we  will  have  a  4-minute,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
5-minute  vote  that  follows,  so  I'll  excuse  Mr.  Constantine.  The  sec- 
ond panel  will  resume  when  we  get  back. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  [presiding].  I  understand,  in  my  absence,  that  we 
finished  with  Mr.  Constantine's  testimony,  and  Vice  Chairman 
Heineman  recessed  for  the  votes.  They  were  on  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We're  going  to  have  another  set  of  votes  in  about  30  minutes  or 
less,  so  I  would  like  proceed  and  get  our  next  panel  introduced  and 
up  in  front  of  us,  if  I  could. 

Our  first  witness  for  the  second  panel  is  Lt.  Ed  Mayer,  a  20-year 
veteran  of  the  Jackson  County  Sheriffs  Department  located  in 
Medford,  OR.  Lieutenant  Mayer  is  currently  assigned  to  the  team 
commander  of  the  Jackson  County  Narcotic  Enforcement  T^am 
which  is  an  interagency  narcotics  team  comprised  of  municipal, 
county,  State  and  National  Guard  personnel.  Lieutenant  Mayer  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  the  Oregon  drug  strategy,  and  recently 
was  a  participant  in  the  formulation  of  a  methampnetamine  strat- 
egy session  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

Our  next  witness  is  Sgt.  John  Sanchez,  a  22-year  veteran  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Sergeant  Sanchez  has  held 
several  positions  within  the  department  including  motorcycle  offi- 
cer and  supervisor  of  the  auto  theft  unit.  He  is  currently  SWAT 
team  leader  and  supervising  the  narcotics  unit  clandestine  labs  in 
Phoenix,  AZ. 

Our  third  witness  is  Special  Agent  David  Waller  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  in  Lakeland,  FL.  I'd  like  to  par- 
ticularly welcome  my  Floridian.  Not  that  I  want  to  in  any  way  say 
anything  negative  about  Oregon  or  Arizona,  but  I  do  welcome  you. 

Special  Agent  Waller  has  spent  15  of  his  last  19  years  in  law  en- 
forcement combating  major  drug  smuggling  organizations  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  In  1994,  Special  Agent  Waller  was 
nominated  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  IVIiddle  District  of  Florida 
as  the  State  and  local  officer  of  the  year  for  his  work  on  meth- 
amphetamine  organizations. 

I  think  we  should  begin  in  the  order  in  which  I  read  your  intro- 
ductions. There's  no  particular  order,  so  we  might  as  well  do  it  that 
way.  So,  Lieutenant,  did  I  pronounce  Mayer  right? 

IVIr.  Mayer.  Yes,  you  did. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Good.  If  you  would  let  us  hear  from  you.  We'll 
go  through  each  of  you.  Your  statements  will  be  put  fully  in  the 
record.  You  may  choose  to  summarize,  whatever  you  wish  to  give 
to  us.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  ED  MAYER,  TASK  FORCE  COMMANDER, 
JACKSON  COUNTY  NARCOTICS  ENFORCEMENT  TEAM,  JACK- 
SON COUNTY,  OR 

Mr.  Mayer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  It's  a  great  honor  to  be  here,  I  must  say.  I  don't  believe 
any  of  us  quite  understand  how  we  were  chosen  to  get  asked  to 
come  here  today.  Nonetheless,  we  very  much  appreciate  it,  thank 
you. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  methamphetamine  and  its  impact  on 
our  local  area  in  Oregon,  I  was  asked  at  the  last  minute  if  I  could 
prepare  briefly  some  information  about  methamphetamine,  what  it 
is  and  how  it  effects  the  body.  So,  literally  on  the  plane  out,  I  was 
putting  together  some  notes  on  this,  and  I  need  to  give  a  dis- 
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claimer,  that  obviously  I  am  not  a  medical  or  pharmaceutical  ex- 
pert, but  have  somewhat  extensive  experience  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple under  the  influence  of  methamphetamine. 

Methamphetamine,  as  has  been  indicated  earlier  today,  is  known 
as  street  names  such  as  "crank,"  "speed,"  "crystal,"  and  "iet."  Meth- 
amphetamine is  a  stimulant.  Methamphetamine  is  usually  found  in 
powder  form,  and  it  ranges  from  white  to  off  white  to  brown  or  to 
light  pink  in  color.  The  light  pink  is  generally  because  of  the  proc- 
ess of  red  phosphorous,  one  of  the  chemicals  used,  that  has  not 
been  totally  cleaned  in  the  process.  Unfortunately,  we  even  find  it 
in  colors  consistent  with  holidays.  We  have  found  methamphet- 
amine bright  red  at  Valentine's  Day,  green  at  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  it's  our  only  belief  that  the  reason  that  they  are  doing  this  is 
to  market  it  to  the  very  young  user. 

Methamphetamine  is  ingested  nearly  any  way  that  your  imagi- 
nation can  allow  you  to  get  it  into  your  body.  It  can  be  snorted,  it 
can  be  smoked,  it  can  be  injected,  and  many  times  we  even  hear 
of  it  being  sprinkled  in  your  morning  coffee  and  being  taken  orally. 

Following  ingestion,  users  experience  a  burst  of  nervous  energy 
and  often  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  euphoria,  optimism,  and  well- 
being.  The  high  usually  lasts  4  to  6  or  8  hours,  possibly  even  longer 
depending  on  the  level  of  addiction  and  the  potency  of  the  drug  it- 
self. One  of  the  key  concerns  about  methamphetamine  use  is  that 
it  is  extremely  addictive. 

I  like  to  break  down  the  effects  of  methamphetamine  into  two 
general  areas,  physiological  and  psychological,  because  it  definitely 
impacts  both.  The  physiological  effects  include  basically  putting  all 
bodily  functions  into  high  gear.  It  creates  extreme  hyperactivity.  It 
is  a  vagaLgonstrictor,  and  it  increases  blood  pressure  rapidly.  Hos- 
pitairTrequently  see  overdose  patients  coming  in  with  blood  pres- 
sure readings  of  280  over  200  or  higher.  The  high  blood  pressure 
occasionally  leads  to  cerebral  bleeding,  it  increases  your  respira- 
tion, and  doctors  are  telling  me  of  a  condition  called  correaform 
movements.  Correaform  movements  are  uncontrolled  movements  of 
the  arms,  legs,  and  face  muscles,  and  some  of  the  people  that  are 
having  this  are  experiencing  it  so  far  for  the  duration,  from  the 
time  of  its  onset.  Doctors  tell  me  that  they  don't  know  if  it  will  ever 
go  away  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

Under  the  influence  of  methamphetamine,  people  experience  di- 
lated pupils,  it  reduces  their  appetite,  sometimes  leading  to  mal- 
nutrition. And  methamphetamine  use  often  leads  to  weak  bones, 
rotten  teeth,  and  muscle  and  organ  damage  including  enlarged 
heart  and  failure  of  the  liver  and  kidney. 

The  psychological  effects  are  often  to  me  the  most  damaging  and 
without  a  doubt  the  most  dangerous  to  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Two  common  behaviors  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  methamphet- 
amine use  is^paranoia_§nd  the  propensity  to  use  extreme  violengg.. 
Crank  use  leaosTO  sleep  deprivation,  and  it's  the  sleep  deprivation, 
where  people  go  for  days  without  sleeping — I've  heard  as  much  as 
14  days  without  sleep — that  leads  to  a  form  of  mental  illness  that 
is  manifested  as  acute  paranoia.  The  physicians  that  I  have  talked 
to  have  told  me  that  this  paranoia  may  last  for  as  long  a  2  years 
after  the  person  has  stopped  using  the  drug.  Hallucinations  are 
very,  very  common  in  people  that  use  methamphetamine  for  any 
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period  of  time,  and  quite  honestly,  even  some  first  time  users  hal- 
lucinate. The  hallucinations  can  be  either  visual  or  auditory. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  that  we — a  very  tragic  exam- 
ple of  one  that  came  in  just  very  recently  to  one  of  our  hospitals 
locally.  It  was  a  young  teenager  who  came  in  with  an  eye  condition, 
and  he  was  staring  at  the  sun  because  he  heard  voices  telling  him 
to  stare  at  the  sun  because  the  sun  was  the  light  of  God.  He  fried 
his  retinas,  and  he'll  no  longer  be  able  to  see. 

Methamphetamine  use  leads  to  a  lack  of  judgment,  and  this  lack 
of  judgment  can  be  either  in  a  social  setting,  whether  it's  operating 
a  vehicle,  a  car,  a  truck,  or  machinery  in  an  employment  setting. 
And  the  use  of  drugs  seems  to  lead  to,  as  I  indicated,  a  lot  of  vio- 
lence. With  this  there  is  a  high  tolerance  of  pain  for  those  who  are 
using  methamphetamine,  and  as  a  result,  we  are  seeing  marked  in- 
creases in  crime  rates  in  areas  such  as  domestic  and,  child  abuse, 
and  even  homicides  that  are  directly  related  to  the  methamphet- 
amine use. 

We  never — well,  I'd  say  hardlv  ever — go  on  search  warrants 
without  finding  an  abnormal  number  of  weapons,  whether  it  be 
high-powered  rifles,  handguns,  knives,  what  have  you.  Being  from 
Oregon,  just  about  everyone  has  a  weapon  in  their  house  whether 
they  are  hunters  or  sportsmen.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  methamphet- 
amine users  are  having  weapons,  up  to  two  and  three,  in  every 
room  in  their  house  for  protection.  You  can  see  how  this  propensity 
for  violence  and  the  combination  of  paranoia  is  very  dangerous  for 
law  enforcement. 

Next  I'll  talk  about  methamphetamine  and  its  impact  on  my  com- 
munity. The  Jackson  County-Rogue  Valley  area  is  known  for  its 
beauty  and  liveability.  Such  things  as  rafting  and  fishing  on  the 
Rogue  River,  sightseeing  at  Crater  Lake,  and  things  that  people 
normally  perceive  as  having  a  very  high  level  of  liveability.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  community  has  literally  come  in  contact  with  a  can- 
cer, and  this  cancer  is  methamphetamine. 

I'll  give  you  some  statistics  that  I  think  kind  of  drive  the  point 
home.  It's  very  difficult  to  get  statistics.  The  reporting  is  very  dif- 
ficult. Officers  that  deal  with  it  on  the  street  on  a  daily  basis  may 
end  up  getting  it  reported  to  a  State  data  base,  but  it's  usually  9 
months  or  a  year  before  we  really  have  a  grasp  for  what's  going 
on.  So  recently,  I  did  a  study  of  charges,  methamphetamine  related 
charges,  at  our  local  Jackson  County  jail  which  deals  with  only  18- 
year-olds  or  older,  so  this  does  not  address  the  youth.  In  4  years, 
methamphetamine  charges  rose  902  percent  at  the  Jackson  (Jounty 
jail.  A  State  department  of  services  to  children  and  families — this 
is  a  State  department  that  places  children  into  protective  custody — 
tells  me  that  locally  80  percent  of  their  case  load  is  methamphet- 
amine related. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  sobering  statistics,  and  probably  one 
that  I  am  most  concerned  with,  is  that  Jackson  County  has  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  infants  born  exposed  to  methamphet- 
amine of  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  These  statistics  are  difficult 
to  be  confirmed  as  accurate,  because  it  all  depends  on  the  reporting 
and  the  physicians  and  whether  they  decide  to  test  or  not.  But,  I'm 
told  that  13  to  20  percent  of  all  births  in  Jackson  County  are  now 
exposed  to  methamphetamine. 
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There  is  an  agency  affiliated  with  the  county  health  department 
called  Vital  Links.  They  give  counseling  to  pregnant  women  that 
are  addicted  to  drugs  or  nave  just  given  birth  to  young  children. 
Their  caseload  4  years  ago  was  about  150  cases  for  referrals  per 
year,  now  there  are  over  800  referrals  a  year  almost  all  related  to 
m  eth  amph  etamine . 

With  this  onslaught  or  this  epidemic  just  getting  started,  we  are 
just  beginning  to  see  the  major  impact  that  it's  having  on  edu- 
cation, and  its  being  described  in  the  education  area  as  a  "crisis 
in  the  wings."  I  frequently  give  talks  to  9th  grade  health  classes. 
Every  health  class  I  talk  to,  which  are  a  lot  of  them,  I  ask  this 
question,  "How  many  of  you  either  personally  have  used,  have  a 
brother  or  sister  that  have  used,  or  a  friend,  which  you  would  con- 
sider one  of  your  best  friends  use  methamphetamine  in  the  last 
month?"  The  least  number  of  hands  that  go  up  is  50  percent,  and 
it  goes  as  high  as  90  percent. 

The  Mail  Tribune  is  a  local  newspaper,  sure  methamphetamine 
is  such  an  impact  on  our  community,  last  week  the  paper  did  a  se- 
ries of  multipaged  articles  in  each  day  for  5  days.  I  brought  copies 
of  the  pages  that  are  applicable  to  the  article  on  meUiamphet- 
amine,  and  if  any  of  you  today  are  interested  in  having  a  copy  of 
that,  I'll  provide  a  copy  to  you. 

This  epidemic  appears  to  me  to  be  moving  directly  north  and  east 
from  the  manufacturing  source  which  is  predominantly  California!--'''^ 
Another  consistency  that  I  see  is  that  the  spread  of  the  meth- 
amphetamine problem  is  tied  directly  to  the  Mexican  illegal  alien 
issue  that  we  are  experiencing  up  and  down  the  west  coast. 

Methamphetamine  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  everyone's  re- 
sources. Locally,  two-thirds  of  what  we  do  in  our  task  force  is  spent 
dealing  with  the  methamphetamine  problem.  I  believe  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  that  we  don't  really  pick  a  drug 
to  work.  The  drug  finds  us,  and  we  go  to  that  area  literally  the 
drug  of  choice  in  your  particularly  area.  This  drain  is  not  only  a 
drain  on  law  enforcement,  but  is  also  a  drain  on  our  corrections 
systems,  our  treatment  and  social  services,  and  education  systems. 

There  are  a  lot  of  solutions  and  strategies  and  discussions  that 
we've  heard  already  today,  and  I'd  like  to  throw  my  2  cents'  worth 
in,  if  I  could,  regarding  some  strategies  and  solutions.  I've  recently 
been  involved  with  the  strategic  planning  and  development  of  a 
methamphetamine  strategy  for  the  State  as  well  as  an  overall  drug 
strategy  for  the  State.  Probably  the  number  one  thing  that  is  a 
common  denominator  that  comes  up  time  and  time  again  is  that 
we  have  to  gain  control  of  our  Mexican  border  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  kind  of  inroad  here. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  has  literally  opened 
up  that  border  to  allow  easy  access  from  precursor  chemicals  to  the 
finished  product.  I'm  told  by  the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Personnel  that  it  has  literally  inundated  them  with  the 
precursor  chemicals  or  final  product.  It's  unfortunate,  but  this  ex- 
plains how  those  of  us  in  the  drug  enforcement  business  perceive 
NAFTA.  It's  kind  of  a  joke  that  NAFTA  stands  for  the  Narcotics 
Free  Trade  Agreement. 

As  indicated  earlier  today,  the  production  and  initial  distribution 
is    primarily    controlled    by    highly    organized    hispanic    criminal 
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gproups.  In  California,  the  methamphetamine  labs  have  become  so 
sophisticated  that  some  are  even  like  "time-share"  methamphet- 
amine labs.  An  organized  hispanic  group,  whether  it's  by  blood  or 
by  their  criminal  association,  can  come  in  and  rent  a  methamphet- 
amine lab  for  a  period  of  time.  It's  kind  of  like  a  condo,  you  can 
rent  it  with  or  without  sheets.  In  this  case  you  rent  it  with  or  with- 
out chemicals.  It  is  so  sophisticated  that  it  has  reached  this  level. 
The  methamphetamine  labs  are  now  producing  100-pound  quan- 
tities on  any  given  cook. 

To  me,  I  like  to  equate  the  drug  problem  to  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, if  you  will  for  a  minute.  To  me,  the  base  of  the  triangle  has 
to  be  education.  I  believe  that's  where  we're  going  to  get  the  biggest 
bang  for  our  buck  over  the  long  haul.  And  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  triangle  have  to  be  law  enforcement  for  the  supply  end  of  the 
formula,  and  the  final  side,  and  I  feel  a  very  important  side,  is 
treatment.  I  believe  depending  on  whichever  President  is  in  office 
or  which  ever  Governor  is  in  office,  it  seems  like  their  strategies 
dictate  the  sending  of  a  majority  of  the  resources  to  one  area  or  the 
other.  To  me,  the  key  isn't  looking  at  the  three  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle, rather  to  look  at  where  these  triangles  intersect.  Every  side 
of  the  triangle  touches  the  other  two  sides.  We  are  now  working 
very  closely  with  all  sides.  I  think  they  need  to  find  programs  and 
dump  resources  and  grant  money  in  areas  where  all  three  sides  of 
the  triangle  are  coming  together  as  opposed  to  working  independ- 
ently and  battling  for  grant  funds.  To  me,  it  just  makes  sense  to 
approach  it  from  a  systemic  approach  as  opposed  to  an  individ- 
ualistic approach. 

I'll  give  you  an  example.  Locally,  we're  so  inundated  with  this 
methamphetamine  epidemic  that  many  of  us  fi*om  groups  such  as 
neonatal  care  units  to  children's  services  division  to  education, 
treatment,  emergency  room  physicians,  health  department,  and  law 
enforcement  officials  came  together  to  number  one,  educate  each 
other  as  to  what  the  problem  actually  is.  And  number  two,  to  figure 
out  ways  that  we  can  work  together.  I'll  give  you  just  a  simple  ex- 
ample that  has  been  tremendously  effective.  Previously,  we  would 
go  on  a  search  warrant,  and  find  a  pregnant  lady  living  in  a  drug 
environment  or  using  methamphetamine  and  treat  them  basically 
like  anyone  else.  But  with  a  little  education,  we  now  immediately 
refer  that  individual  for  counseling  and  follow  up  from  the  Vital 
Links  organization  that  I  mentioned  earlier  to  try  to  get  them  off 
the  drug  and  educate  them  as  to  what  the  drug  is  going  to  do  to 
the  fetus.  We  have  family  members  that  have  adopted  drug  babies 
locally  that  tell  horror  stories  about  their  "acting  out"  behavior  and 
their  attention  deficit  disorders  that  they  are  battling  now  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  addiction  when  they  were  born. 

I  believe  that  we  work  very  well  with  Federal  agencies.  We  have 
DEA,  FBI,  and  INS  all  represented  in  my  community.  However,  I 
believe  that  there  is  room  for  improvement.  I'll  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. It  only  makes  sense  to  house  local  task  forces  and  DEA  offices 
together.  It'll  force  or  allow  you  to  share  information  or  intel- 
ligence. Both  agencies  often  are  working  the  same  people  and  it 
only  makes  sense  to  try  to  work  more  closely  with  local  agencies 
in  that  capacity. 
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In  Oregon,  we  have  support  given  to  task  forces  throughout  the 
State  from  the  National  Guard.  The  National  Guard  has  a  counter- 
drug  program,  and  I  understand  that  this  has  been  debated  heavily 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  to  whether  that  should  continue  or  not.  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  the  National  Guard  was  pulled  out  of  our  organization 
it  would  be  a  real  void.  They  do  a  tremendous  job  in  supporting  us. 
They  don't  do  actual  law  enforcement,  but  they  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  support,  and  we  would  be  hurting  desperately  if  they 
were  pulled  out. 

It's  my  perspective  and  personal  opinion,  that  in  looking  at  the 
Federal  system,  there  appears  to  be  a  tremendous  caseload  bottle- 
neck at  the  Federal  prosecution  level.  We'll  submit  a  case  to  the 
Federal  authorities,  whether  it  be  FBI  or  DEA,  for  consideration  to 
have  that  case  adopted  and  prosecuted,  and  it  appears  that  the  big- 
gest bottleneck  is  at  the  U.S.  attorney  prosecution  level.  The  case 
appears  to  literally  get  stifled  at  that  point  because  of  their  case- 
load, or  lack  of  staffing. 

An  additional  concern  is  that  there  appears  to  be  inconsistencies 
and  fluctuating  thresholds,  in  other  words,  varying  quantities  of 
the  drug  before  they'll  accept  it  for  Federal  prosecution.  We  re- 
cently had  a  cilicybian  mushroom  case  that  was  over  20  pounds, 
which  is  a  lot  of  mushrooms,  and  locally  the  DEA  wasn't  inter- 
ested, but  it  was  being  shipped  to  a  Grateful  Dead  Concert  in  New 
England,  and  that  DEA  office  loved  it. 

A  final  way  that  I  can  see  Federal  agencies  assisting  local  law 
enforcement,  is  with  drug  enforcement  in  high  schools.  Obviously 
most  law  enforcement  officers  don't  look  18,  it's  difficult  to  find  and 
plant  an  informant  into  a  high  school.  We  have  policies  against 
using  informants  under  18  years  of  age.  An  additional  problem  in 
a  small  community  is  that  everyone  knows  everyone,  and  it's  dif- 
ficult to  get  an  informant  enrolled  into  a  school.  If  DEA  or  another 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  could  develop  a  program  where 
they  hire  very  youthful  looking  agents  and  loan  them  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  local  law  enforcement,  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  around  the  country  to  address  some  of  the  problems  at  the 
high  school  level. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  to  act  is  now  to  curb  this  meth- 
amphetamine  epidemic.  If  we  don't  become  proactive,  the  effects  on 
our  society  will  be  devastating. 

If  I  can  bring  anything  to  this  subcommittee  today,  it's  that 
methamphetamine  is  having  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  day  to 
day  lives  of  people  living  in  my  community,  and  that  the  breakup 
and  devastation  of  families  is  occurring  every  day.  If  we  can  use 
this  as  a  lesson,  and  do  some  proactive  things  to  keep  that  from 
happening  elsewhere,  it  would  be  well  worth  our  time.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mayer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Lt.  Ed  Mayer,  Task  Force  Commander,  Jackson 
County  Narcotics  Enforcement  Team,  Jackson  County,  OR 

I.  community  in  crisis — statement  of  impact 

A.  Destruction  of  families  (two  examples) 

B.  Impact  on  community 

1.  Local  meth  charges  up  902%  between  1991-1994. 
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2.  Methamphetamine  impacts  80%  of  local  case  load  for  Services  to  Children  and 
Families. 

3.  Jackson  County  has  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  infants  born  exposed  to 
drugs  (mostly  methamphetamine). 

4.  Impact  on  local  education  system  described  as  a  "Crisis  in  the  Wings"  (ninth 
grade  health  class  examples). 

5.  Overview  of  problem  is  outlined  in  recent  series  of  articles  by  local  newspaper 
(will  provide  copies). 

C.  Movement  of  epidemic 

1.  Spreading  north  and  east  from  manufacturing  source  in  California. 

2.  Spread  of  meth  problem  is  tied  to  the  increasing  Mexican  illegal  alien  issue. 

II.  DRAIN  ON  RESOURCES 

A.  Two-thirds  of  task  force  time  is  related  to  methamphetamine. 

B.  Drain  occurs  at  all  levels:  law  enforcement,  corrections,  treatment,  social  services, 

education,  etc. 

III.  SOLUTIONS/^RATEGIES 

A.  Getting  control  of  our  Mexican  border 

1.  ImpactofN.A.F.T.A. 

2.  Production  and  initial  distribution  is  primarily  controlled  by  highly  organized 
Hispanic  criminal  groups.  (Many  are  illegal  aliens.). 

B.  Distribution  of  resources 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  better  distribution  of  resources  between  interdiction,  treat- 
ment and  education.  A  systemic  approach  is  necessary. 

2.  Fund  programs  that  stress  the  co-operation  and  collaboration  between  these 
groups. 

a.  Example — Family  Addition  Community  Team  (F.A.C.T.)  working  on  local 
drug  strategy 

b.  Example — referrals  of  pregnant  women  at  search  warrants  to  education 
and  treatment  programs. 

C.  Other  areas  where  federal  programs  / departments  could  aid  local  law  enforcement: 

1.  Closer  working  arrangements  between  DEA,  FBI,  INS,  and  local  drug  teams. 

2.  Testifying  witness  program  targeting  high  school  age  offenders. 

3.  Continued  support  through  assignment  of  National  Guard  personnel  to  assist 
local  counter  drug  efforts. 

4.  Appearance  of  a  case  load  "bottleneck"  at  federal  prosecution  level.  Inconsistent 
or  fluctuating  "thresholds"  for  adoption  of  cases  for  federal  prosecution. 

5.  Drug  testing  in  the  workplace. 

IV.  TIME  TO  ACT  IS  NOW  TO  CURB  THIS  SOCIAL  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Lieutenant  Mayer.  Sergeant 
Sanchez,  you're  welcome  to  give  us  your  thoughts. 

STATEMENT  OF  SGT.  JOHN  SANCHEZ,  ARIZONA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY,  PHOENIX,  AZ 

Mr,  Sanchez.  Again,  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  sit  here  and  tes- 
tify in  this  manner.  This  is  definitely  a  pleasure,  and  I  hope  that 
I  can  enlighten  you  a  little  bit. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  statistics  and  different 
things  that  we've  all  touched  on.  Basically,  I  run  the  clandestine 
drug  lab  for  our  unit,  and  I  started  at  one  point  with  five  or  six 
officers  and  due  to  budget  cuts  and  other  situations  that  took  place 
in  the  political  end,  our  department  was  cut  back.  Right  now,  I  am 
working  with  two  officers  and  myself,  and  a  third  officer  is  dedi- 
cated to  another  task  force  within  DEA.  So,  actually,  I  have  got  two 
officers  and  myself  who  are  doing  this  in  conjunction  with  DEA 
personnel.  So,  as  you  can  see,  it  all  becomes  an  issue  of  personnel, 
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money,  and  those  type  of  things  I  feel  is  really  one  of  the  main 
problems  in  combating  methamphetamine. 

As  far  as  statistics,  in  1991,  the  National  Household  Survey  on 
Drug  Abuse  showed  that  an  estimated  5.2  million  Americans,  12 
years  of  age  and  older,  have  used  methamphetamine.  Recent  stud- 
ies show  mat  there's  approximately  a  52-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  emergency  room  episodes  involving  the  abuse  of  meth- 
amphetamine. And  approximately  45  percent  of  those  treated  for 
methamphetamine  abuse  reported  being  dependent  on  the  drug. 
The  Phoenix  area,  according  to  their  statistics,  emergency  room  re- 
ported cases  of  281  in  1992  and  it  increased  to  479  cases  in  1993, 
and  in  1995  those  cases  are  above  that. 

So,  we're  seeing  an  increase  in  emergency  room  situations  in  hos- 
pitals, not  only  there,  but  also  in  the  lower  age  brackets.  In  the 
high  school,  junior  high  levels,  I've  given  talks  there  also,  and  the 
junior  high  level  seems  to  be  where  it's  found  at  this  point  in  our 
State,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  a  little  lower  age  level,  again,  the 
reason  being  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ease  of  manufacture, 
the  cost  of  procuring  the  drug,  the  ease  of  intake  into  the  system — 
it's  not  like  marijuana  where  you  have  to  roll  a  joint  and  smoke 
it,  and  everybody  smells  it;  it  can  be  taken  in  very  quickly,  very 
easily,  small  amounts  and  it  gets  you  to  where  you  want  to  get. 
You  don't  have  to  have  the  high  percentages  of  purity  also  if  you're 
making  your  own. 

The  DPS  Criminal  Investigations  Bureau  seizures  for  1993,  as 
far  as  methamphetamine,  was  20  pounds;  in  1994  was  51  pounds; 
in  1995,  120  pounds  in  the  first  6  months.  Again,  these  seizures  do 
not  include  some  of  the  smaller  ones  that  were  done  with  our  high- 
way patrol  people  which  are  the  uniformed  people.  So,  the  statistic 
would  be  much  higher.  In  this  unit  that  I'm  working  right  now,  as 
of  approximately  April  of  this  year,  we've  already  established  tak- 
ing 75  pounds  which  is  not  included  into  this  figure  also.  So,  as  you 
can  see,  it's  a  growing  problem  in  that  respect. 

The  arrests  for  1993  were  369,  1994  was  489,  and  in  1995  was 
499  in  the  first  6  months  of  1995.  As  far  as  cases  submitted  to  the 
lab  for  analysis,  and  that's  excluding  Phoenix  PD,  in  1992  was 
1,395,  1993  was  2,961,  in  1994  was  5,503  which  gives  about  a  294.5 
percent  increase  over  a  2-year  period. 

Precursor  chemicals  submitted  to  our  lab,  again  excluding  Phoe- 
nix PD,  in  1992  was  19,  in  1993  was  44,  in  1994  was  72,  again  giv- 
ing us  well  over  a  278-percent  increase  over  the  2-year  period. 

Over  the  years  of  1990-1995,  we  have  discovered  approximately 
170  active  working  labs.  These  are  not  just  chemical  call  type  labs 
where  somebody  makes  a  stop  and  they  find  glassware  or  what- 
ever. These  are  actually  producing  labs  of  170.  Those  are  the  ones 
that  we  know  of,  and  you  can  probably  double  that  in  some  re- 
spects as  far  as  just  chemical  calls,  glassware,  these  type  of  things 
that  have  not  been  included. 

Again,  some  of  the  problems  in  dealing  with  this  particular  drug 
as  far  as  the  user,  and  it's  already  been  expounded  on  quite  a  bit, 
is  the  high  violence  potential.  I  run  a  tactical  team  that  does  high 
violence  entries  of  primarily  clandestine  drug  lab  type  entries. 
There's  only  several  teams  that  will  do  this  mainly  because  of  the 
hazards  involved.  The  atmosphere  can  become  very  poisonous,  ex- 
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plosion,  chemical  contamination,  and  violence  potential,  from  the 
weapon  problem  with  the  suspects  inside.  So,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  becomes  very  important  to  what  I'm  doing.  There's, 
again,  weapons  involvement.  There  normally  is  always  high  veloc- 
ity type  weapon  involvement — Mack-10's,  Tech-9's,  Uzis,  mini  Uzis, 
street  sweepers  which  is  an  automatic  12  gauge  shotgun,  these 
type  of  things. 

Again,  there's  always  the  potential  for  infectious  diseases.  We 
had  a  situation  not  too  long  ago  that  we  were  asked  to  make  an 
entry  on  some  people  that  were  methamphetamine  abusers.  Hepa- 
titis B  was  the  problem  that  they  had,  and  that  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease that  is  airborne.  Again,  you're  talking  HIV,  which  is  very  com- 
mon with  drug  abusers.  These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  we  con- 
stantly are  looking  at  and  fighting  with  along  with  the  normal  vio- 
lence that  comes  from  the  user. 

In  dealing  with  these  clandestine  labs,  not  every  lab  is  a  meth- 
amphetamine lab.  We've  talked  primarily  about  methamphetamine 
here,  and  I  see  that  this  is  the  main  position  that  we  are  on,  but 
what  I  would  like  to  expound  on  is  that  a  lot  of  these  labs  have 
a  lot  of  the  same  properties.  One  of  those  is  explosion,  another  is 
fires,  another  is  the  chemicals  which  are  common  in  bomb  produc- 
ing labs.  In  most  of  your  labs  you  have  red-p  which  is  red  phos- 
phorous. When  you  put  that  into  what  we  call  the  soup,  the  glass- 
ware and  cook  it,  if  it  is  not  taken  care  of  properly,  it  adheres  to 
the  edges  of  the  glassware,  and  at  some  point,  if  it's  not  kept  cool, 
it  will  turn  to  white  phosphorous.  And  if  you're  familiar  with  na- 
palm, it  turns  into  a  napalm  bomb  which  becomes  shock  sensitive, 
air  sensitive.  This  is  how  a  lot  of  these  labs  have  been  discovered, 
by  explosion.  Basically  it  incinerates  anything  and  everything 
that's  around  it. 

Boobytraps,  some  of  the  ones  we  have  experienced  have  been  cya- 
nide type,  12  gauge  shotgun  shell  type,  gasoline  type,  what  we  call 
an  Armstrong  mixture  type.  It's  nothing  more  than  a  gumwrapper 
looking  piece  of  foil  with  red  phosphorous,  potassium  chloride  and 
metal  shavings  or  BB's,  whichever  the  producer  would  like  to  use. 
It  would  be  set  it  on  the  floor  or  anywhere  where  you  think  a  law 
enforcement  agent  would  contact  it,  basically  to  protect  the  lab,  or 
just  to  make  sure  that  the  suspects  get  the  attention  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agency  making  the  entry.  Something  the  size  of  a  gum 
wrapper,  if  you  moved  it — and  became  shock  sensitive  and  air  sen- 
sitive, could  take  your  fingers  off.  The  danger  being  most  people 
will  pick  them  up  because  their  inquisitive  and  they're  small. 
Something  that's  maybe  hand  sized  would  be  very,  very  lethal,  and 
again,  you  get  shrapnel  from  that. 

The  gasoline-type  boobytraps  are  the  type  where  just  a  simple 
electrical  cord  into  a  gas  can  in  the  next  room,  next  door,  wherever, 
combined  with  the  chemicals  in  the  clandestine  lab — a  suspect  in- 
side sees  people  coming,  switches  on  a  light  switch,  and  ignites  the 
gasoline  can  and  incinerates  the  entire  area. 

The  shotgun  shells  are  easily  made.  Those  are  galvanized  pipe, 
shotgun  shell  inside,  mousetrap  hits  the  ignitor  on  the  bottom  of 
the  shell,  hitting  somewhere  around  the  lower  abdomen  where  the 
body  armor  doesn't  cover. 
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So,  these  are  the  type  of  things  that  we've  run  into  along  with 
the  sodium  cyanide  placed  in  sulfuric  acid  or  some  other  type  of 
acid  where  it  tips  over  and  causes  a  caustic,  poisonous  atmosphere. 
If  you're  not  wearing  protective  wear  or  breathing  apparatus,  then 
again  the  immediate  hazard  is  there  as  far  as  death  with  this  type 
of  boobytrap. 

Toxic  chemicals,  as  everybody  has  talked  about,  for  the  most 
part,  there's  a  lot  of  toxic  chemicals  involved.  We've  talked  mainly 
about  ephedrine,  pseudoephedrine,  I've  mentioned  red-p.  There's  a 
multitude  of  other  ones — phenylacetic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  which  is 
basically  just  pool  acid,  sulfuric  acid.  It  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  A 
lot  of  these  are  compatible;  a  lot  of  them  aren't  compatible,  which 
makes  it  even  harder  because  most  of  these  people  who  are  cooking 
do  not  keep  their  things  labeled;  they  are  not  the  best  chemists  in 
the  world,  and,  basicafly,  they  are  going  off  recipes  that  have  been 
written  down  and  memorized  or  they've  gone  out  and  bought  it 
through  a  bookstore,  through  the  Internet,  on  a  computer  system, 
whatever.  There  is  one  that  can  be  purchased,  and  it  tells  you  ex- 
actly how  to  build  the  methamphetamine,  what  glassware  to  use, 
how  to  avoid  the  police,  how  to  testify  in  court,  all  these  type  of 
things,  which  again  makes  it  very,  very  hard  for  law  enforcement 
to  keep  a  handle  on  people  making  it. 

One  of  the  other  biggies  that  we  run  into  a  lot  is  decontamina- 
tion or  the  cleanup  of  tnese  areas.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  big- 
gest issues  that  we  run  into.  The  Federal  Government,  DEA,  basi- 
cally has  the  moneys  to  do  this.  On  the  State,  municipals,  and 
county  levels  there  is  no  money  that  I  know  of,  since  I've  been  in- 
volved in  this,  to  access  in  order  to  do  these  cleanups,  and  it  can 
go  from  just  a  simple  ignition  of  chemicals  out  in  the  desert  by  an 
EOD  personnel,  explosives  ordinance  expert,  to  completely  disman- 
tling the  house,  walls,  concrete,  carpet,  washing  machines,  dryers, 
depending  on  where  this  clandestine  lab  is  located.  A  lab  can  go 
anything  from  a  jar  size  to  a  large  factory,  it  depends  on  what  you 
are  wanting  to  make.  There's  a  cold  cook  and  there's  a  hot  cook. 
On  the  chemistry  end  of  it,  there's  actually  only  one  type  of  cook, 
meaning  it's  a  hot  cook.  On  the  law  enforcement  end  of  it,  the  hot 
cook  is  something  where  you  put  heat  into  the  product  such  as  a 
burner  where  you  produce  a  flame  or  heat  to  the  chemicals  them- 
selves. On  a  cold  cook,  there  is  no  flame,  you  allow  the  chemicals 
themselves  to  be  mixed  and  cause  the  heat  reaction  within  the  ves- 
sel that  it  is  in. 

That  in  itself  is  a  very,  very  dangerous  situation  in  that  at  the 
wrong  moment,  if  you  are  not  paying  attention  to  what  you  are 
doing,  and  you  happen  to  open  up  this  particular  jar  ambian  air 
can  ignite  it  causing  a  fireball.  So,  there's  different  dangers  in- 
volved with  that  type  of  situation.  Again,  the  cleanup  can  become 
very  costly  once  these  things  explode  over  the  particular  area  caus- 
ing contamination. 

Some  figures  on  decontamination  cleanup  that  are  derived  from 
the  DEA  chemical  waste  management  stats.  For  fiscal  year  of  1993, 
for  the  State  of  Arizona,  $30,691;  in  1994,  $124,145;  and  in  1995 
$122,821  with  an  average  of  about  $4,500  per  call.  Some  of  these 
I've  seen  go  a  lot  higher  than  that.  As  you  can  see  there's  no  agen- 
cy, that  I  know  of,  that  could  go  to  a  lab  and  absorb  these  type  of 
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costs  just  because  of  the  budget  restraints  that  are  put  on  each 
agency  whether  on  the  State  or  municipal  level. 

Our  agency,  again,  does  not  do  that.  We  process  the  lab  situation 
for  whatever  agency  asks  for  the  assistance.  If  it's  our  investiga- 
tion, of  course,  then  we  always  ask  DEA  to  be  involved.  Again,  with 
the  fact  that  the  DEA  really  always  needs  to  be  involved  because 
of  that  particular  cleanup  process.  When  I  talk  to  other  agencies, 
they  are  well  aware  that  we  have  to  work  as  a  multiagency  group 
when  it  comes  to  this  type  of  a  situation. 

Mr,  McCoLLUM.  Sergeant  Sanchez,  we're  going  to  have  to  inter- 
rupt your  testimony.  I  think  you  are  near  your  conclusion,  but  we 
have  a  vote  in  progress.  We  don't  have  any  then  for  quite  some 
time  after  this  vote,  so  with  you,  Agent  Waller,  and  Lieutenant 
Mayer  we'll  be  back  in  probably  10  or  15  minutes  at  the  most  and 
finish  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I'm  sorry  we're  having  to  recess. 
We're  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  When  we 
took  our  recess  for  the  voting  on  the  floor.  Sergeant  Sanchez,  I  be- 
lieve you  were  concluding  your  statement,  and  I'd  be  more  than 
happy  to  recognize  you  to  fmish. 

I  think  I'm  right  about  that,  you're  getting  close  to  it.  That's  my 
interpretation.  I've  been  following  your  script.  I'm  not  trying  to 
rush  you,  but  you've  been  following  this  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  No,  I  would  like  a  brief  moment  to  kind  of  catch 
my  breath  and  just  get  my  mind  back  in  gear  here  because  this  is 
one  of  those  situations  where  it's  a  first  time  situation  for  me. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  take  your  time. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  I  think  we  left  off  with  the  decontamination  and 
cleanup  situation  on  labs,  and  just  to  kind  of  characterize  that  situ- 
ation, it  becomes  not  just  a  money  issue  but  a  political  issue 
amongst  agencies.  We've  talked  about  multiagencies  working  to- 
gether. In  the  State  of  Arizona,  DEA,  basically  if  you  do  not  call 
them,  and  they're  not  involved  in  the  investigation,  there  is  no 
cleanup  money.  So  that  department  who  has  come  onto  the  lab 
whether  by  accident  or  by  their  investigative  needs  ends  up  having 
to  at  some  point  absorb,  along  with  the  property  owner  the  cost  of 
cleanup  which  is  very  substantial. 

So,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  becomes  a  real  problem,  and 
one  of  the  ways  to  try  to  deal  with  this  is  again,  it's  a  money  issue. 
I  hate  to  keep  saying  that  because  I  think  that's  what  everybody 
does  is  they  always  ask  for  personnel  and  money.  That  seems  to 
be  the  biggest  gripe.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  very  big  issue  when  it 
comes  to  clandestine  labs  whether  it  be  for  methamphetamine,  a 
bomb  lab,  a  steroid  lab,  a  PCP  lab.  There's  just  so  many  different 
types  of  labs,  and  you  don't  know  until  you  actually  get  there  as 
to  what  you  have.  But  they  do  all  have  that  common  factor  and 
that's  contamination.  Contamination  to  the  air,  the  living  area  as 
to  where  it's  at  whether  it  be  in  a  mobile  home,  in  a  U-Haul  trailer, 
in  an  apartment,  in  somebodies  home  that  they  rented  out  a  room, 
contamination  to  the  groundwater,  the  ground  in  respects  to  the 
backyard,  the  front  yard,  where  ever  they're  dumping  their  waste 
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product,  the  house  itself,  ceiling,  wall,  air  ducts.  All  these  things 
are  places  that  are  contaminated. 

And  if  you  go  in  and  rent  a  house,  for  instance,  where  a  lab  was 
and  you  didn't  know  about  it,  the  owner  didn't  know  about  it,  and 
smells  a  little  funny,  but  you  rent  it  anyway.  Then  about  a  month, 
maybe  a  week  later,  you  nnd  yourself,  your  kids,  your  dog  starting 
to  get  sick,  picking  up  coughs,  things  of  that  nature.  And  then  you 
find  out  that  there  was  a  lab  there  and  the  contamination  was 
pretty  heavy  and  it  wasn't  decontaminated.  The  long-term  health 
issues  are  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  this  committee  needs  to 
really  look  at  due  to  this  type  of  situation. 

As  an  officer  that  runs  a  team  that  makes  entries  into  these 
places,  it  affects  me  also  and  my  unit  because  we  don't  know  if  4 
or  5  years  down  the  road,  or  10  years  down  the  road,  whether  we're 
going  to  have  to  have  a  spleen  removed  or  a  kidney  problem  or 
something  of  that  nature.  Nobody  really  knows  the  long-term  effect 
of  being  exposed  over  and  over  and  over  again  to  these  type  of  situ- 
ations. 

The  cooks  know  to  some  extent.  We've  run  into  a  lot  of  cooks  that 
have  no  fingernails  or  toenails,  their  skin  is  peeling  off,  big  time 
sores,  hair  falling  out,  no  eyebrows — all  these  things  that  happen 
when  a  human  body  absorbs  things  that  it  can't  fight  off,  and  will 
continue  to  keep  within  it's  system  no  matter  what  you  do  even 
after  you  think  you've  washed  it  off  with  water  or  whatever. 

So,  in  reality,  with  these  labs  as  far  as  the  cleanup  is  concerned, 
that's  one  of  the  main  issues  that  I  was  hoping  to  bring  to  this  par- 
ticular forum,  and  hopefully  at  some  point  that  can  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  would  end  a  lot  of  political  issues  and  multiagency  prob- 
lems that  have  happened  in  the  past. 

The  drug  methamphetamine  is  basically  a  designer  drug.  There's 
a  lot  of  designer  drugs  out  there,  but  methamphetamine  is  again 
one  of  those  type  of  drugs,  and  its  chemicals  are  very  easy  and 
equipment  is  very  easy  to  get.  There  isn't  a  person  here  in  this 
room  that  I  couldn't  walk  into  their  house  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  exception  of  maybe  a  few  chemicals,  and  get  the  things  that  I 
would  need  to  put  a  lab,  a  small  lab,  a  table  top  lab  to  make  an 
ounce  or  so  together  which  would  keep  me  for  quite  awhile  if  I  was 
a  user.  Things  that  you  have  such  as  coffee  filters,  your  coffee  ca- 
rafe. For  heat,  you  would  use  your  stove,  a  Coleman  two-burner 
stove  if  you  have  that,  if  you  camp  a  lot.  If  you  don't  have  coffee 
filters,  use  bedsheets,  use  underwear,  use  socks.  If  you  don't  have 
glassware,  use  plastic  jugs,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  heat  conditions. 
And,  again,  this  would  get  into  the  cold  process. 

As  far  as  solvents,  we  all  have  solvents.  If  you  have  a  pool, 
you've  got  pool  acid.  You  have  sulfuric  acid,  battery  acid,  lighter 
fluid,  charcoal,  regular  charcoal  and  grind  it  up.  All  of  us  here  have 
used  at  some  point  pseudoephedrine.  You  probably  still  are.  If 
you're  taking  Tylenol  Sinus,  if  you  go  to  a  grocery  store,  you  go  to 
get  any  kind  of  decongestant,  it's  got  pseudoephedrine  in  it.  If  you 
buy  several  cases  of  this,  and  we're  talking  you  have  to  buy  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  tabs  to  make  maybe  an  ounce  or  two  because 
of  all  the  buffers  and  binders  are  involved  there.  But  you  buy 
those,  go  to  different  stores,  grind  them  up  in  a  coffee  grinder, 
throw  them  in  a  gallon  jar  with  any  kind  of  clear  liquid,  water,  ace- 
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tone,  you  name  it,  let  it  sit  for  several  days,  a  week,  whatever  it 
may  be,  what  ever  process  you're  using. 

Let  those  buffers  separate,  they  go  to  the  floor  of  the  jar,  you 
skim  the  top  of  it,  and  now  you've  got  your  pseudoephedrine.  You 
let  it  dry,  or  if  you  don't  you  just  throw  it  wet  into  whatever  your 
mixture  is.  So,  these  are  the  kind  of  things  that  are  very,  very  hard 
on  the  law  enforcement  end  to  control. 

Education,  we've  talked  about  the  educational  end  of  it.  I  think 
we  need  to  not  only  educate  law  enforcement,  because  there  are  of- 
ficers out  there  that  do  not  know  what  ephedrine  looks  like  or 
smells  like.  Narcotic  dogs  do  not  hit  on  ephedrine,  that's  why  we 
have  a  problem  at  the  border  with  dogs,  and  actually  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  unless  they  are  specifically  used  for  that  particu- 
lar chemical.  And  I  don't  know  of  any  as  of  yet. 

The  whole  system  from  the  grocery  stores,  the  drugstores,  the 
feedstores,  the  kids  in  school,  the  teachers,  need  to  know  what  to 
look  for.  Our  legal  system,  the  legislature,  the  courts,  the  prosecu- 
tors, it  all  has  to  come  in  combination.  Dealing  in  the  conspiracy 
manner,  you  don't  have  to  have  the  product  meth amphetamine  or 
the  product  amphetamine. 

I  don't  think  the  conspiracy  factor  has  been  talked  much  about. 
If  you  have  people  that  are  picking  up  the  chemicals,  picking  up 
the  glassware,  know  what  the  recipe  is,  or  have  a  place  to  go  do 
the  cook,  or  any  kind  of  involvement,  that's  what  we  are  after.  We 
want  to  get  everybody  involved  because  the  way  things  are  working 
now  it's  not  just  one  person.  You  may  have  10  or  12  people  in- 
volved. One  that's  supplying  the  money,  one  that's  supplying  the 
chemicals,  one  that's  supplying  the  glassware,  one  that's  supplying 
the  place,  one  that's  supplying  the  recipe,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
So,  the  conspiracy  is  the  other  fact  that  we  deal  with  and  makes 
it  hard  for  law  enforcement  to  put  these  people  behind  bars  be- 
cause of  the  prosecution  stages  it  has  to  go  through  and  again,  if 
the  prosecutor  and  the  court  system  is  not  into  this  type  of  a  case 
then  they  have  problems  educating  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
really  want  to  take  the  case  or  not. 

Again,  the  profit  margin  I  believe  is  higher;  less  money  spent, 
somebody  mentioned  $500  earlier.  You  could  probably  get  away 
with  a  couple  of  hundred.  And  if  you  used  your  home  products,  and 
your  rubber  gloves  and  things  that  you  have  at  home,  without  even 
having  to  leave  your  house.  Or  steal  it.  That  goes  on  and  on  in  all 
of  our  stores,  shoplifting.  That's  mainly  the  way  that  a  lot  of  these 
guys  get  what  they  get. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  would  decrease  the  manufacturing, 
trafficking  and  use  of  methamphetamine  would  be  better  control  of 
precursors  which  has  been  talked  about.  Ephedrine, 
pseudoephedrine,  H.I.  hydriodic  acid,  iodine  crystals,  red  phos- 
phorous, ether.  And  many  more.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  these  are 
the  only  precursors  because  there  are  very  many  chemicals  in- 
volved some  that  I  can't  even  pronounce.  But  ether  is  one  of  the 
things  that  was  much  used  in  the  beginning  of  clandestine  drug 
labs.  That's  why  a  lot  of  them  exploded  and  burned.  A  lot  of  these 
guys  have  circumvented  that  by  using  other  chemicals  that  aren't 
as  flammable  and  explosive. 
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So,  we  don't  see  ether  as  much  anymore,  but  when  we  do  see  it, 
it  is  a  very,  very  big  concern,  because  when  you're  Hving  next  door 
to  somebody  who  is  doing  this  type  of  operation,  I'll  guarantee  you 
that  if  that  lab  blows  up,  you  are  going  to  know  it.  Maybe  you're 
not  going  to  know  it  depending  on  the  size  of  the  explosion  and  the 
fireball.  So,  consequently,  control  of  some  of  these  things,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  one  of  these  could  be  very  close  to  you,  even  on 
the  highway  in  a  mobile  home — and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  hear  about  and  have  had  is  going  from  one  State  to  another 
doing  the  cook  on  the  roadway  turning  around,  you've  got  your 
product  and  you  come  back  home.  The  chances  of  being  stopped  for 
this  reason  or  for  any  reason  is  very,  very  low  unless  something 
happens  and  that  mobile  home  blows  up  or  they  get  a  flat  and  an 
officer  stops  to  help  them  or  something  of  that  nature,  and  whether 
it's  highway  patrol  or  whether  it's  a  city  or  municipal  officer. 

Better  education  into  the  general  public  and  into  the  legal  sys- 
tem. I've  touched  on  that,  I  think  everybody  has.  The  general  pub- 
lic again  grocery  owners,  store  owners  of  any  type,  just  letting 
them  know  how  easy  it  is.  If  you  see  somebody  going  home  with 
a  case  of  lighter  fluid,  he's  either  going  to  put  together  a  heck  of 
a  barbecue  or  he's  using  it  for  a  solvent.  If  he's  buying  pounds  and 
pounds  of  ice,  and  he  doesn't  have  an  ice  chest  in  his  car  or  truck, 
or  he's  walking  out  with  a  case  of  Tylenol  Sinus  or  whatever  you 
want  to  use — again,  to  alert  the  agency  that  is  in  their  area.  Get 
a  plate  number,  some  type  of  ID,  if  they  can,  and  turn  that  infor- 
mation in.  That's  where  it  all  starts,  because  law  enforcement  is  re- 
active. I  don't  think  that  anybody  can  say  that  it  isn't  because  we 
react  to  the  problems  that  are  occurring,  unfortunately.  Sometimes 
we  get  a  good  hook  on  things  before  they  occur,  and  then  we  feel 
real  good  about  that.  The  general  thing  is,  though,  we  react.  And 
that's  what  makes  it  so  tough. 

Better  cooperation  between  the  law  enforcement  agencies  again, 
that's  a  lot  of  it,  and  that's  been  touched  on.  We  cooperate  very 
well  with  DEA.  DEA  has  been  very  good  to  us,  they've  helped  us 
a  lot,  and  we've  in  conjunction  have  helped  them.  So,  we've  had 
good  rapport  and  good  cases  that  have  come  out  of  this  unit  that 
we  are  in  at  present. 

I  would  like  to  basically  just  close  with  saying  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  really  affects  everybody  whether  it's  in  the  Western 
United  States  or  in  the  Eastern  part,  or  wherever.  Again,  the  prob- 
lem with  chemicals  has  to  do  with  foreign  market  also.  Unless  we 
can  control  something  in  that  respect  somewhat — ephedrine  coming 
from  China,  which  we  get  on  a  consistent  basis,  coming  through 
our  borders,  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do  here.  Unless  we  have  some  way  of  people  being  deterred  by  the 
use  and  manufacture,  whether  it  be  by  education  by  prosecution  or 
just  by  the  use,  there  has  to  be  a  deterrent. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  education  is  a  good  way  to  go,  but  people  have 
to  be  acceptable  to  that  education  whether  it's  a  high  school  stu- 
dent or  whether  it's  a  parent  or  whether  it's  just  somebody  at  a 
chemical  company  that  needs  to  report  that  sale  to  whatever  agen- 
cy within  that  State.  That  has  to  occur. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sanchez  follows:! 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  Sanchez,  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Phoenix,  AZ 


INTRODUCTION: 

The  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  for  1991  showed  that  an 
estimated  5.2  million  Americans,  12  years  of  age  and  older,  have  used 
methamphetamine.  Fecent  studies  show  a  521  increase  in  the  number  of 
emergency  room  episodes  involving  the  abuse  of  methamphetamines. 
Approximately  45%  of  patients  treated  for  methamphetamine  abuse 
reported  being  dependent  on  the  drug.  Phoenix  area  emergency  rooms 
reported  281  cases  in  1992  and  479  cases  in  1993. 

BODY: 

I.  Arizona  D.P.S.  Metamphetamine  Statistics 

A.  DPS  Criminal  Investigation  Bureau  Seizures 

1.  1993  -  20  lbs. 

2.  1994  -  51  lbs. 

3.  1995  -  120  lbs.  (First  siX  months) 

B.  DPS  Criminal  Investigations  Bureau  Arrests 

1.  1993  -  369 

2.  1994  -  489 

3.  1995  -  499  (First  six  months) 

C.  Cases  Submitted  to  DPS  Lab  for  Anaylsis  (Excluding  Phx.PD) 

1.  1992  -  1.395 

2.  1993  -  2,961 

3.  1994  -  5,503  (  294.5%  over  two  year  period) 

D.  Precursor  Chemicals  Submitted  to  DPS  Lab  for  Analysis 
(Excluding  Phx.  PD) 

1.  1992  -  19 

2.  1993  -  44 

3.  1994  -  72  (278.9%  over  two  year  period) 

B.  Active  Clandestine  Labs  Discovered 
1.  1990  -  1995  -  Approximately  170 

II.  Problems  In  Dealing  With  Users 

A.  High  Violence  Potential 

B.  Weapons  Involvment 

C.  Potential  for  Infectious  Diseases 

III.  Problems  In  Dealing  With  clandestine  Labs 

A.  Explosions  /  Fires 

B.  Booby  Traps 

C.  Contamination 

D.  Toxic  Chemicals 

B.  Decontamination  (Clean  Up) 
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Decontamination  /  Clean  Up  (Dea/ Chemical  Waste  Management  Stata) 

A.  FY  1993  -  I  30.691.00 

B.  FY  1994  -  $124,145.00 

C.  FY  1995  -  1122,821.00 

D.  Average  -  $      4,500.00  per  call 


CONCLUSIOR: 


What  makes  designer  drugs  attractive  is  the  ease  of 
manufacturing  and  that  chemicals  and  equipment  are  easy  to  get 
or  to  substitute.  Hethamphetamine  can  be  ingested  in  any  manner 
the  user  chooses  and  the  profit  margin  is  higher.  Labs  can  easily 
be  moved  to  prevent  detection. 

In  order  to  help  decrease  the  manufacture,  trafficking,  and  use 
of  methamphetamine  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
considered.  1)  Better  control  of  precursor  chemicals  such  as 
ephedrine.  psuedo-ephedrine,  hydriodic  acid,  iodine  crystals, 
red  phosphorus,  and  ether.  2)  Better  education  for  the  general 
public  and  legal  system.  3)  Better  cooperation  between  law 
enforcement  agencies. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sergeant  Sanchez.  Agent 
Waller  welcome,  and  again,  welcome  as  a  Floridian.  You  may  pro- 
ceed to  give  us  your  thoughts. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WALLER,  SPECLU.  AGENT,  FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  LAKELAND,  FL 

Mr.  Waller.  Thank  you.  Chairman  McCollum,  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  growing  problem  of  meth- 
amphetamine  in  Florida.  We  have  a  problem  in  Florida  arising. 

In  the  early  to  mid-1980's,  methamphetamine  was  infrequently 
seen  by  law  enforcement  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Methamphetamine 
laboratory  seizures  were  rare  throughout  the  State.  In  the  late 
1980's,  an  alarming  increase  in  methamphetamine  seizures  were 
noted,  predominately  coming  in  Polk  County,  FL.  Additionally,  in- 
telligence information  received  throughout  the  State  was  that  most 
of  the  methamphetamine  was  coming  from  suppliers  out  of  Polk 
County.  Geographically,  Polk  County  is  located  approximately  60 
miles  east  of  Tampa,  FL,  and  is  largely  a  rural  community. 

Investigations  conducted  bv  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Polk  County  Sheriffs  Office  and  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  revealed  that  methamphetamine  manufacturers 
from  outside  the  State  of  Florida  were  manufacturing  methamphet- 
amine and  then  transporting  the  drug  to  Florida  for  distribution. 
The  methamphetamine  was  predominately  transported  by  individ- 
uals driving  private  vehicles  and  by  long  distance  truckdrivers. 

In  early  1990,  investigators  from  the  three  previously  mentioned 
agencies,  along  with  city  police  agencies  within  Polk  County, 
formed  a  methamphetamine  task  force  to  combat  the  methamphet- 
amine problem.  Arrests  and  seizures  occurred  throughout  Polk 
County  and  surrounding  counties.  Most  of  those  arrested  were 
prosecuted  federally,  due  to  stricter  Federal  sentencing  guidelines. 
Faced  with  the  potential  of  longer  sentences,  more  individuals 
began  cooperating  with  law  enforcement.  Law  enforcement  learned 
that  the  laboratories  were  relocating  from  California  and  Oregon  to 
central  Florida.  Witnesses  and  cooperating  defendants  explained 
that  it  had  become  too  risky  to  transport  the  drugs  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Florida.  These  laboratories  were  then  set  up  in  rural 
areas  of  Polk  and  Lee  Counties  where  the  drug  was  then  manufac- 
tured. Several  hundred  pounds  of  methamphetamine  was  manufac- 
tured by  cookers  who  had  traveled  from  California  to  Florida.  Once 
the  methamphetamine  was  produced  at  the  various  laboratories,  it 
was  then  distributed  throughout  Florida. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  interviews  of  many  individuals  who 
were  associated  with  the  distribution  of  methamphetamine.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  effects  of  the  drug  are  longer  lasting  than  the 
effects  of  cocaine,  and  that  the  drug  of  choice  in  central  Florida  had 
changed  from  cocaine  to  methamphetamine.  With  the  market  for 
methamphetamine  firmly  established  in  central  Florida,  other 
groups  became  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  methamphetamine.  Various  groups  were  subsequently  iden- 
tified, and  their  organizations  disrupted  by  efforts  of  cooperating 
law  enforcement  agencies.  In  most  of  the  investigations  conducted, 
the  origination  of  tne  methamphetamine  was  from  California. 
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One  reason  for  the  desire  to  acquire  and  sell  this  drug  in  the 
Florida  area  is  the  phenomenal  profits  that  can  be  realized  from 
the  sale  of  methampnetamine.  Numerous  interviews  have  revealed 
that  methamphetamine  could  be  obtained  in  the  State  of  California 
for  between  $5  and  $8,000  per  pound,  and  then  immediately  sold 
in  the  State  of  Florida  for  between  $20  and  $25,000  per  pound. 

Today,  law  enforcement  is  faced  with  new  problems  involving  the 
distribution  of  methamphetamine.  Now,  groups  of  traffickers  are 
having  methamphetamine  mailed  through  various  postal  agencies 
from  California  to  the  State  of  Florida.  Additionally,  groups  are  hir- 
ing individuals  to  fly  to  California  and  transport  methamphet- 
amine back  to  the  State  of  Florida  via  commercial  airlines.  An 
added  problem  facing  law  enforcement  is  the  apparent  resurgence 
of  individuals  attempting  to  manufacture  methamphetamine  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Within  the  past  weeks,  laboratories  were  seized  in 
the  Florida  panhandle,  and  as  recently  as  this  past  weekend,  law 
enforcement  officers  seized  yet  another  laboratory  in  Polk  County, 
FL. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
numerous  law  enforcement  officers  throughout  the  State  of  Florida 
regarding  methamphetamine.  In  every  case,  I  have  been  told  that 
methamphetamine  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  their 
communities.  With  the  popularity  of  methamphetamine  and  the 
substantial  profits  realized,  I  predict  that  new  groups  will  arise 
around  the  State  of  Florida  who  will  attempt  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  the  drug.  The  expenses  related  to  the  seizure  and  clean- 
up of  methamphetamine  laboratories  are  substantial.  Fortunately, 
in  most  cases,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  laboratory  seizure 
and  disposal.  The  cost  to  local  law  enforcement  to  clean  up  and  dis- 
pose of  these  labs  is  phenomenal,  and  they  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
penses. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  our  investigations  of  meth- 
amphetamine laboratories  in  the  central  Florida  area  that  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  office  in  Tampa,  FL,  has  been 
overwhelming  in  their  support  of  State  and  local  agencies. 

With  the  increase  of  methamphetamine  laboratory  seizures  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  law  enforcement  and  emergency  response  per- 
sonnel should  receive  additional  training  regarding  the  potential 
hazards  associated  with  these  laboratories.  Hopefully  we  can  learn 
from  the  officials  in  Western  States  who  have  previously  been  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  of  hundreds  of  methamphetamine  lab- 
oratories. 

In  addition  to  the  education  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  general  public  also  be  educated  on  the  effects 
of  the  drug  methamphetamine.  Most  drug  education  efforts  have 
centered  on  powder  and  crack  cocaine.  Increased  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  methamphetamine  use  will  hopefully  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  we  now  see  with  cocaine  abuse. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  meth- 
amphetamine task  force  is  the  availability  of  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force  funding  for  State  and  local  agencies. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, county  and  city  law  enforcement  agencies  in  central  Florida, 
have  been  attempting  for  3  years  to  have  the  central  Florida  area 
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designated  as  a  high  intensity  drug  trafficking  area  by  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  This  area  of  Florida  is  impacted 
not  only  by  the  methamphetamine  problem,  but  also  by  a  large 
scale  smuggling  from  Mexico,  due  to  the  large  migrant  population 
which  provides  for  easy  access  by  smuggling  organizations  trans- 
porting drugs  from  Mexico.  The  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement hopes  that  these  funding  sources  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  FDLE  Commis- 
sioner James  T.  Moore,  and  all  the  members  of  FDLE,  for  the  op- 
fjortunity  to  address  you  on  the  methamphetamine  and  the  prob- 
ems  facing  Florida  today.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Waller  follows:! 

Prepared  STATEME^fT  of  David  Waller,  Special  Agent,  Florida,  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement,  Lakeland,  FL 

Chairman  McCoUum,  honorable  members  of  the  committee  and  Director  Con- 
stantine.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  growing  problem  of  methamphetamine  in  Florida. 

In  the  early  to  mid  1980's,  methamphetamine  was  infrequently  seen  by  law  en- 
forcement in  the  State  of  Florida.  Metnamphetamine  laboratory  seizures  were  rare 
throughout  the  state.  In  the  late  1980's,  an  alarming  increase  in  methamphetamine 
seizures  were  noted,  predominately  occurring  in  Polk  County,  Florida.  Additionally, 
intelligence  information  received  throughout  the  state  was  that  most  of  the  meth- 
amphetamine was  coming  from  suppliers  out  of  Polk  County,  Florida.  Geographi- 
cally, Polk  County  is  located  approximately  sixty  miles  east  of  Tampa,  Florida,  and 
is  largely  a  rural  community. 

Investigations  conducted  by  members  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Polk  County  Sheriffs  Office  and  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  re- 
vealed that  methamphetamine  manufacturers  from  outside  the  State  of  Florida 
were  manufacturing  methamphetamine  and  then  transporting  the  drug  to  Florida 
for  distribution.  The  methamphetamine  was  predominately  transported  by  individ- 
uals driving  private  vehicles,  and  by  long  distance  truck  drivers. 

In  early  1990,  investigators  from  the  three  previously  mentioned  agencies,  along 
with  city  police  agencies  within  Polk  County,  formed  a  methamphetamine  task  force 
to  combat  the  methamphetamine  problem.  Arrests  and  seizures  occurred  throughout 
Polk  County  and  surrounding  counties.  Most  of  those  arrested  were  prosecuted  fed- 
erally, due  to  stricter  federal  sentencing  guidelines.  Faced  with  the  potential  of 
longer  sentences,  more  individuals  began  cooperating  with  law  enforcement.  Law 
enforcement  learned  that  the  laboratories  were  relocating  from  California  and  Or- 
egon to  Central  Florida.  Witnesses  and  cooperating  defendants  explained  that  it  had 
become  too  risky  to  transport  the  drug  across  the  United  States  to  Florida.  These 
laboratories  were  then  set  up  in  the  rural  areas  of  Polk  and  Lee  Counties,  where 
the  drug  was  then  manufactured.  Several  hundred  pounds  of  methamphetamine 
was  manufactured  by  "cookers"  who  had  traveled  from  California  to  Florida.  Once 
the  methamphetamine  was  produced  at  the  various  laboratories,  it  was  then  trans- 
ported and  distributed  throughout  Polk  County,  Florida. 

As  law  enforcement  efforts  increased,  it  was  learned  that  the  laboratories  had 
been  moved  from  Florida  to  Missouri  and  later,  to  Arkansas,  where  methamphet- 
amine was  manufactured.  These  investigations  led  to  the  subsequent  seizure  of 
those  laboratories. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  interviews  of  many  individuals  who  were  associated 
with  the  distribution  of  methamphetamine.  I  have  been  told  that  the  effects  of  this 
drug  are  longer  lasting  than  the  effects  of  cocaine,  and  that  the  drue  of  choice  in 
Central  Florida  had  changed  from  cocaine  to  methamphetamine.  With  the  market 
for  methamphetamine  firmly  established  in  the  Central  Florida  area,  other  groups 
became  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  subsequent  distribution  of  methamphet- 
amine. Various  groups  were  subsequently  identified,  and  their  organizations  dis- 
rupted by  efforts  of  cooperating  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  most  of  the  investiga- 
tions conducted,  the  origination  of  the  methamphetamine  was  from  the  State  of 
California. 

One  reason  for  the  desire  to  acquire  and  sell  this  drug  in  the  Florida  area  is  the 
phenomenal  profits  that  can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  methamphetamine.  Numer- 
ous interviews  have  revealed  that  methamphetamine  could  be  obtained  in  the  State 
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of  California  for  between  five  and  ei^t  thousand  dollars  per  pound,  and  then  imme- 
diately sold  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  pound. 

Today,  law  enforcement  in  Florida  is  faced  with  new  problems  involving  the  dis- 
tribution of  methamphetamine.  Now,  groups  of  traffickers  are  having  methamphet- 
amine  mailed  through  various  postal  agencies  from  California  to  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Additionally,  groups  are  baring  individuals  to  fly  to  California  and  transport 
methamphetamine  back  to  the  State  of  Florida  via  commerc.al  airlines.  An  added 
problem  facing  law  enforcement  is  the  apparent  resurgence  of  individuals  attempt- 
ing to  manufacture  methamphetanMne  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Within  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  a  laboratory  was  seized  in  the  Florida  Panhandle  area,  and  as  recently 
as  this  past  weekend,  law  enforcement  officers  seized  another  laboratory  in  Polk 
County,  Florida. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  numerous  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the  State  of  Florida  regarding  methamphetamine. 
In  every  case,  I  have  been  told  that  methamphetamine  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  within  their  conununity.  With  the  popularity  of  methamphetamine  and  the 
substantial  profits  realized,  I  predict  that  new  groups  will  arise  around  the  State 
of  Florida  who  will  attempt  to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  drug.  The  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  seizure  and  clean-up  of  methamphetamine  laboratories  are  sub- 
stantial. Fortunately,  in  most  instances,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
takes  the  responsibiUty  for  the  laboratory  seizure  and  disposal.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  our  investigations  of  methamphetamine  laboratories  in  the  Central  Flor- 
ida area,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  office  in  Tampa,  Florida  has  been 
overwhelming  in  their  support  of  state  and  local  agencies. 

With  the  increase  of  methamphetamine  laboratory  seizures  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, law  enforcement  and  emergency  response  personnel  should  receive  additional 
training  regarding  the  potential  hazards  associated  with  these  laboratories.  Hope- 
fully, we  can  learn  from  the  officials  in  Western  states  who  have  previously  been 
involved  in  the  investigation  of  hundreds  of  methamphetamine  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  the  education  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  general  public  also  be  educated  on  the  effects  of  the  drug  methamphetamine. 
Most  drug  education  efforts  have  centered  on  powder  and  "crack"  cocaine.  Increased 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  methamphetamine  use  will  hopefiiUy  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  we  now  see  with  cocaine  abuse. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  methamphetamine  task 
force  is  the  availability  of  Oreanized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
(OCDETF)  fiinding  for  state  and  local  agencies.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  FDLE, 
and  county  and  city  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Central  Florida,  have  been  at- 
tempting for  three  years  to  have  the  Central  Florida  area  designated  as  a  High  In- 
tensity Drug  Trafficking  Area  (HIDTA)  by  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy. This  area  of  Florida  is  impacted  not  only  by  the  methamphetamine  problem,  but 
also  by  large  scale  smuggling  from  Mexico,  due  to  the  large  migrant  population 
which  provides  for  easy  access  by  smuggling  organizations  transporting  drugs  from 
Mexico.  FDLE  hopes  that  these  funding  sources  will  continue  to  be  available  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  FDLE  Commissioner 
James  T.  Moore  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  today  on  the  methamphetamine 
problem  facing  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Agent  Waller.  And 
I  could  ask  any  of  you  this  question,  but  I'm  going  to  start  with 
you,  since  you  just  concluded  in  my  State. 

How  does  the  methamphetamine  production  and  distribution  in 
Florida  compare  to  other  designer  drugs?  Do  we  have  more  meth- 
amphetamine than  PCP  or  other  chemically  produced  drugs  that 
are  sold  on  the  streets,  or  less,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Waller.  Right  now  what  we  are  seeing  is  mainly  the  meth- 
amphetamine labs.  We  have  not  seen  a  PCP  lab,  that  I  know  of, 
for  numerous  years,  and  it  seems  that  it's  all  going  to  the  meth- 
amphetamine, which  is  what's  being  sold  on  the  street. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  In  other  words,  you  see  marijuana,  you  see 
crack  and  cocaine  in  some  form  or  another,  vou  see  methamphet- 
amine and  a  little  heroine.  You  don't  see  anything  else,  right? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Not  at  this  time.  Spotty  at  times,  you  wall  see  some 
PCP  things  like  that.  But  mainly  it's  going  into  the  methamphet- 
amine  across  the  State. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  was  curious — two  of  you  have  said  that  there 
was  some  problem  with — or  some  relationship  to  illegal  aliens  or 
transients  or  migrants.  Lieutenant  Mayer,  you  alluded  to  that,  in 
fact,  you  didn't  say  how  the  connection  was.  What  is  your  experi- 
ence? Are  we  talking  about  most  of  the  people  who  are  producing 
it  are  illegal  aliens.  Or  as  Agent  Waller  indicated,  are  we  talking 
about  the  fact  that  maybe  some  of  the  materials  or  precursors  are 
simply  being  shipped  via  those  who  are  not  here  legally  from  Mex- 
ico or  wherever.  What  can  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Most  of  the  production  is  occurring  in  California  that 
impacts  us,  however,  we  do  have  some  production,  and  quite  hon- 
estly, the  production  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  year  has  not 
been  Hispanic.  From  a  California  production  standpoint,  I'm  told 
by  the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement,  it's  heavilv 
laden  with  illegal  aliens.  But,  what  we're  seeing  in  our  area  is  mid- 
level  and  upper-level  dealers  that  are  illegal  aliens.  These  aliens 
are  using  very  sophisticated  ways  of  sending  profits  back  to  Mexico 
to  their  families  after  making  the  sales.  They  are  also  using  our 
areas  as  distribution  points  since  we're  so  centrally  located  up  and 
down  the  1-5  corridor. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Would  you  care  to  venture  an  estimate,  in  a  sort 
of  a  percentage  or  quantified  term,  as  to  how  many  of  these  folks 
at  the  middle  and  upper  level  are  illegal  aliens  versus  those  that 
are  not? 

Mr.  Mayer.  This  would  be  a  guess,  but  I  would  say  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  estimate  that  anywhere  between  60  and  80  percent  of  the 
mid-  and  upper-level  dealers  are  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Sergeant  Sanchez,  have  you  seen  this  as  an  ille- 
gal alien  problem  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Yes,  and  one  of  the  situations  in  our  State  is  that 
we  have  a  large  influx  of  illegals  because  we  are  so  close  to  the  bor- 
der. Again,  we  have  a  large  black  population,  but  I  think  we  have 
a  mixture  of  those  particular  groups,  and  the  problem  that  we  see 
is  that  the  illegals  know  that  unless  we  get  them  under  some  Fed- 
eral charges,  which  is  what's  nice  about  working  with  DEA,  they 
more  than  likely  are  OR'd,  or  released  on  their  own  recognizance 
which  makes  them  free  to  go  back  across  the  border,  and  you  basi- 
cally lose  prosecution  on  them  unless  we  can  hold  them  on  some 
type  of  large  bond.  We've  had  several  people  that  were  released — 
I  should  say  more  than  several — due  to  that  fact,  because  they 
know  that  they  are  illegal,  they  want  to  stay  illegal,  and  they  are 
strictly  over  here  to  make  money.  They  make  the  money  that  they 
make  and  get  on  back  across  the  border.  There  they  are  a  rich 
man,  whether  they  have  just  been  producing  or  they  have  just  been 
bringing  it  across. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Sergeant  Sanchez,  right  now  the  minimum  man- 
datory sentencing  laws  of  this  country  regarding  the  Federal  level 
of  drug  enforcement  are  5  years  for  5  grams  of  crack,  5  years  for 
500  hundred  grams  of  powder  cocaine,  and  5  years  for  250  grams 
of  methamphetamine  apparently  without  any  specificity  as  to  the 
form  of  that  methamphetamine — if  you're  possessing  it  and  are 
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thereby,  assumed  to  be  trafficking  in  that  drug.  Do  you  think  that 
those  quantities  are  the  proper  numbers  of  grams  for  which  you  re- 
ceive the  mandatory  5-year  sentence  or  do  you  think  that  we 
should  consider  changing  that  minimum  mandatory  sentence  for 
methamphetamine  from  the  250  grams?  Should  we  lower  it  or  raise 
it? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  I  would  never  consider  raising  it,  because  that  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  we  run  into  is  that  level  of  prosecution. 
I  would  suggest  lowering  because  of  the  fact,  as  we  talked  earlier, 
a  deterrent  is  the  only  thing,  whether  it's  education  or  prosecution, 
is  the  only  thing  that  most  people,  especially  now  with  what's  hap- 
pening in  our  society,  really  understand. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That  is  lowering,  not  the  sentence,  but  lowering 
the  amount. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Lowering  the  amount,  yes,  the  threshold. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  think  that  crack,  cocaine,  and  meth- 
amphetamine should  be  treated  the  same  in  terms  of  the  amount 
that  it  takes  to  get  the  same  sentence? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  about  you.  Agent  Waller?  What  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  agree.  Once  again,  someone  with  the  crack  co- 
caine cases  that  have  come  across  over  the  years,  and  the  bottle- 
neck it's  created,  we're  going  to  have  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  about  you.  Lieutenant  Mayer? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  would  concur  also.  The  fact  that  you  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  does  not  mean  that  you  are  not  a  major  role  player 
in  being  a  mid-level  or  upper-level  dealer.  I  think  that  a  lot  needs 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  quantities. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  if  it's  5  grams,  how  much  is  5  grams  of 
this  stuff?  Is  it  like  crack?  Are  we  talking  about  delivering  this 
stuff  in  vials,  or  do  they  deliver  it  in  little  bags  like  marijuana? 
How,  is  it  distributed  on  the  street.  If  I  am  a  runner,  I'm  told  right 
now,  I'm  likely  to  have  20  to  50  doses  of  crack,  and  that's  going 
to  be  about  5  grams  if  I've  got  somewhere  in  that  range  on  my  per- 
son, and  I'm  pretty  clearly  a  dealer  of  some  sort,  on  the  street  level. 
What  does  that  compare  to  with  methamphetamine?  Is  it  the  same, 
roughly,  the  way  they  do  it  or  is  it  something  different?  Sergeant 
Sanchez. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Basically,  it  would  be  the  same.  A  gram  usually 
you'll  see  it  in  a  one-by-one  plastic  package  like  a  small  sandwich 
bag,  that's  the  way  it  looks.  But,  it's  just  a  one-by-one  type.  Gen- 
erally if  you  get  that  amount,  normally  we  consider  as  personal 
use. 

But  that's  not  to  say  that  person  is  using  it.  That  person  could 
be  taking  that  to  somebody  else  as  a  seller  because  he  knows  that 
if  that's  all  he  has,  that,  if  he's  arrested  they  are  going  to  release 
him  because  it  doesn't  meet  the  threshold. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  how  much  quantity  have  we  got  for  you 
to  assume  that  the  methamphetamine — the  person  transporting  it, 
carrying  it,  having  it  on  their  person,  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
a  dealer?  A  runner,  I  don't  mean  the  cartel  guy,  I  mean,  the  guy 
who  is  out  there  in  the  business  rather  than  for  personal  use. 
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Mr.  Sanchez.  Normally,  an  ounce  is  usually  somebodv  that  is 
dealing  that  we've  had  experience  with.  Again,  I  can't  tell  you  off 
the  top  of  my  head  how  many  grams  are  in  that  ounce. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Would  Agent  Waller,  or  Lieutenant  Mayer, 
would  you  concur  in  that  quantity  type  of  analysis?  Or  do  you  have 
a  different  opinion? 

Mr.  Mayer.  An  ounce  is  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball,  which  is 
a  lot  of  methamphetamine.  Because  there  are  so  much  sales  going 
on,  we  basically  pay  more  attention  at  about  the  ounce  level  and 
above  when  it  comes  to  priorities  of  investigations. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  about  you,  Agent  Waller? 

Mr.  Waller.  Same  as  in  Florida.  With  the  ounce  amounts,  obvi- 
ously the  person's  got  several  of  the  8-ball  amounts,  they  would 
probably  be  considered  a  dealer,  too. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Scott,  I  think  you  should  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Lieutenant  Mayer,  you  mentioned  babies  that  are  bom  exposed 
to  methamphetamine.  We  know  the  physiological  problems  that  are 
caused  by  cocaine  exposure,  and  you  kind  of  alluded  to  the  meth- 
amphetamine, could  you  go  into  a  little — do  you  know  specifically 
how  bad  the  exposure  is  to  someone? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I'm  told  it's  somewhat  consistent  as  a  crack  baby.  I 
have  seen  newborn  infants  going  through  withdrawal,  and  they  are 
very  irritable;  they  cry  a  lot,  uncontrolled  movements  to  the  point 
where  they  will  wear  sores  on  their  elbows  and  their  knees. 

Mr.  Scott.  Are  you  familiar  with  whether  or  not  there's  been  a 
lot  of  research?  There's  been  a  lot  of  research  on  crack  babies,  as 
I  understand  it.  Has  there  been  as  much  on  methamphetamine? 
One  of  the  things  I  think  with  crack  is  that  if  you  discover  the 
crack  use  relatively  late  in  the  pregnancy — I  mean  if  you  have  the 
crack  use  early  in  the  pregnancy,  the  damage  is  done,  and  there's 
not  much  you  can  do  but  just  get  ready  for  the  situation.  Does  the 
same  problem  occur  with  methamphetamine? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  that,  but  I've  been  told  by  the 
people  that  are  in  the  health  field  that  it's  very,  very  important  to 
get  an  expecting  mother  early  in  her  pregnancy  to  get  her  treated 
and  educated.  TTie  further  it  goes  through  the  term  of  pregnancy, 
the  more  damage  the  fetus  will  have. 

Mr.  Scott.  So,  by  catching  it  half  way  through  the  pregnancy, 
you  can  reduce  the  damage  done? 

Mr.  Mayer.  A  lot  of  the  methamphetamine  use  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  infant,  as  I  understand — or  a  fetus,  has  to  do  with  the 
brain  cells,  and  as  the  brain  develops  the  more  time  you  give  it 
without  having  drugs  ingested  into  it,  it  is  only  logical  to  me  that 
it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mentioned  the  National  Guard  involvement  to — 
are  you  anywhere  close  to  the  line  on  the  posse  comitatus? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  try  to  be  veiy  careful  not  to  cross  that  line,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  get  very  close?  I  couldn't  quite  tell  what  their 
involvement  was. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Their  involvement — let  me  give  you  and  example  of 
how  the  sergeant  for  the  National  Guard  works  in  our  unit.  He  is 
our  intake  pnone  call  person.  We  receive  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
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on  tips  and  intelligence  information,  and  he  gathers  his  informa- 
tion and  forwards  it  on  to  our  intelligence  unit  for  analyzation. 

Mr.  Scott.  Sergeant  Sanchez,  you  mentioned  contamination  as 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  the  manufacture.  Is  that  air  contamination 
detectable  outside  of  the  house  or  the  lab  where  it's  being  done? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Grenerally,  as  far  as  the  air  is  concerned  on  the  ex- 
terior, it — the  problems  you  deal  with  is  when  you  have  an  en- 
closed lab,  and  the  contamination  there  would  be  either  poisonous 
or  flammable.  Outside,  the  contamination  that  you're  going  to  get 
is  basically  the  same  except  it  is  going  to  be  diluted  because  it's 
getting  into  open  air  and 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  guess,  in  terms  of  detection,  if  you  had  some 
air  monitors — going  up  and  down  the  street  with  air  monitors, 
could  you  detect  the  illegal  activity  from  outside  of  the  home? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  You  could,  but,  again,  because  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems dealing  with  different  wind  direction,  that  may  not  give  you 
a  good,  direct  location. 

Mr.  Scott.  And,  if  you  develop  some  contamination,  could  it  be 
the  result  of  legal  activity  and  not  just  illegal  activity? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  In  some  respects,  yes.  Myradic  acid,  again,  some- 
body who  has  a  large  amount  of  it,  say  that  has  a  job  as  a  pool 
cleaner,  some  of  the  caps  become  faulty,  releasing  fumes  into  the 
air.  Those  are  all  of  the  things  that  we  consider  when  we  are  look- 
ing into  these  type  of  situations. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  we've  kind  of  touched  on  this.  The  difference 
between  crack  and  methamphetamine  in  terms  of  what  it  does, 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  behavior  after  the  fact.  Can  you  com- 
pare the  two.  If  you're  confronted  with  somebody  who  is  high  on 
crack  or  confronted  with  someone  who  is  high  on  methamphet- 
amine, what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  My  situation  is  that  as  far  as  involvement  with  the 
tactical  teams,  I  kind  of  compare  methamphetamine  basically  with 
PCP.  PCP,  again,  is  a  pain  reducer,  and  consequently  you  can 
shoot  holes  through  people  all  day  long,  and  they  wouldn't  feel  the 
pain. 

Mr.  Scott.  Can  they  get  on  crack? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Crack,  yes  you  do,  but  the  difference  that  I  see  is 
that  the  violence  potential  seems  to  be,  with  methamphetamine,  a 
little  more  because  they  are  very  paranoid.  Some  of  these  guys,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  consistent  users,  feel  that  somebody  is  always 
chasing  them.  That's  why  the  majority  of  the  time  they're  always 
armed,  whether  they  are  cooking,  using,  or  just  going  down  the 
street  to  get  something  to  eat.  So  it  becomes  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion where  you  have  somebody  who  is  very,  very  paranoid  about 
the  world  around  them  on  a  consistent  day  to  day  basis  if  they  are 
a  user,  a  consistent  user. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  good  to  have 
you  all  with  us. 

Mr.  Waller,  let  me  read  from  your  statement.  "Most  drug  edu- 
cation efforts  have  centered  on  powder  and  crack  cocaine.  Increased 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  methamphetamine  use  will  hopefully 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  we  now  see  with  the  cocaine  abuse." 
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This  may  be  subject  to  interpretation,  but  I'm  not  sure  where  you 
are  headed.  Tell  me  where  you  are  headed  with  this  statement. 

Mr.  Waller.  Most  of  the  education  that  you  see  for  the  general 
public  is  for  cocaine  and  crack  cocaine  that  we're  seeing  because  of 
the  influx  of  that  drug  over  the  past  number  of  years.  There's,  from 
what  I've  seen,  little  or  no  public  education  on  methamphetamine 
and  the  downfall  of  the  use  of  methamphetamine.  We  need  to  start 
it  now  and  not  get  behind  the  8-ball  like  we  did  on 

Mr.  Coble.  OK,  well,  now  that  was  where  I  figured  where  you 
were  coming  from. 

Let  me  talk  to  my  Oregonian  friend.  You  indicate,  sir,  and  this — 
Mr.  Scott  touched  on  this  briefly — a  number  of  newly  borns  having 
a  high  percentage  of  them  exposed  to  drugs,  and  methamphet- 
amine in  particular.  This  is  perhaps  extending  Mr.  Scott's  question. 
Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Mayer,  what  is  the  attractive  feature  con- 
tained in  methamphetamine  that  would  be  so  compelling  to  the 
younger  people  as  opposed  to  crack  or  powdered  cocaine?  Because 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  price  of  methamphetamine  is  probably  ex- 
cessive as  to  either  cocaines.  First  of  all,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  methamphetamine,  in  my  experience,  is  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Coble.  OK,  that  may  be  one  of  the  attractive  features.  But 
it  seems  to  me  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  methamphetamine 
is  probably  higher  than  crack  cocaine,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about 
that.  Do  you  all  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  It  depends  on  the  area  you  come  from  meth- 
amphetamine is  cheap  in  Arizona 

Mr.  Coble.  OK.  All  right,  in  Oregon,  in  your  case,  sir,  obviously 
the  lower  price  would  be  one  of  the  attractive  features.  What  would 
be  another  feature  that  would  grab  you  and  say,  "I  want  meth- 
amphetamine rather  than  cocaine?" 

Mr.  Mayer.  One  of  them  is  availability.  In  our  area,  meth- 
amphetamine, because  we  are  so  close  to  the  manufacturing  source, 
is  readily  available.  I  can't  say  that  cocaine  is  nonexistent  in  our 
area,  but  it  is  rare.  Heroine  and  methamphetamine  are  the  two  key 
drugs.  One  of  the  groups  of  people  that  we  see  the  fastest  growth 
of  methamphetamine  use,  unfortunately,  are  young  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

Mr.  Coble.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  put  this  question  to  either  or 
all  of  you  collectively.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  DEA  Administrator 
this  morning  this  question,  but  my  time  expired,  and  maybe  you 
all  have  touched  on  this  in  my  absence.  How  do  you  investigate 
rogue  chemical  companies?  I  mean,  these  fly  by  night  outfits  who 
may  buy  a  huge  quantity  of  drugs  and  then  serve  as  a  middle  man, 
if  you  will,  to  those  who — on  farther  down  the  line.  How  do  you  go 
about  that? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  Florida,  one  in  particular, 
I  know  of,  a  company  down  near  Danla,  FL,  was  selling  glassware 
and  chemicals.  Basically,  as  people  started  getting  arrested  with 
these  various  chemicals  and  all,  they  were  arrested  and  prosecuted 
and  began  cooperating.  People  were  later  just  sent  back  into  the 
companies  to  make  purchases  that  were  out  of  the  ordinary  which 
law  enforcement  to  seize  the  companies  and  close  them  down. 
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Mr.  Coble.  But,  I'm  sure  that  they  must  be  widespread  all  over 
the  countryside. 

Mr.  Mayer.  They  are.  It's  my  understanding,  too,  that  each  State 
has  different  reporting  requirements  as  far  as  what  needs  to  be  re- 
ported, and  I  know — we  just  recently  worked  a  case  where  glass- 
ware, unusual  glassware  was  sent  to  a  local  high  school,  and  it  was 
just  merely  the  company  that  thought  it  was  weird  that  when  they 
found  out  that  somehow  the  teacher  receiving  this  was  a  math 
teacher,  not  a  chemistry  teacher,  it  turned  out  that  she  was  a 
methamphetamine  cook.  We  recently  arrested  her  and  her  con- 
spirators. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  appreciate  you  all  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  question 
regarding  the — for  want  of  a  better  way  of  saying  it,  the  lack  of 
consistency  in  some  of  the  sentences.  As  crack,  powder,  and  meth- 
amphetamine, now  we  may  want  to — I'm  riding  the  same  train  you 
are  on  this  issue.  We  may  want  to  have  a  prayer  meeting  over  that, 
one  of  these  first  days  as  well. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We'll  certainly  pray  with  you  about  this  one. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You're  welcome.  Ms.  Jackson  Lee,  you're  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
thank  the  witnesses  for  their  appearance  here.  I  may  ask  some 
questions  that  might  have  been  relevant  to  the  earlier  panel,  in  as 
much  as  I  was  involved  in  a  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

I  understand  that  this  phenomenon  is  one  that  is  extremely  ap- 
palling and  stressing  one  the  phenomenon  of  the  increasing  drug 
utilization,  and  then,  of  course,  this  increased  use  and  seemingly 
proliferation  of  methamphetamine. 

My  question  to  each  of  you,  and  I'd  like  to  get  a  yes  or  no  answer 
as  to  what  do  you  feel  should  be  the  appropriate  balance  between 
law  enforcement  and  education.  Lieutenant  Mayer. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  spoke  on  this  heavily  in  my  speech.  And  where  I 
see  the  balance  occurring  is  focusing  on  where — putting  resources 
and  grant  dollars  into  the  areas  where  you  see  cooperation  and  cor- 
roboration between  the  treatment,  education,  and  law  enforcement 
where  they  are  working  together  rather  than  working  as  independ- 
ents. I  see  that  we  can  go  a  lot  further  by  working  with  treatment, 
education  and  law  enforcement  together  from  a  systemic  approach, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  encourage  more  of  that  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual efforts. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  You  have  that  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes.  In  some  places. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Sergeant  Sanchez. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  As  far  as  education  as  compared  to  law  enforce- 
ment, it's  one  of  those  issues  that  has  to  cover  everybody,  including 
the  law  enforcement  officers.  They  need  to  be  educated  on  what  to 
look  for,  what  not  to  look  for,  the  hazards.  On  the  civilian  end  of 
it,  again,  seeing  and  finding  those  things  to  say  someone  who  owns 
a  house  or  a  hotel,  runs  a  hotel,  they  need  to  be  educated  on  what 
to  look  for,  what  not  to  look  for,  the  hazards  that  are  involved.  All 
the  way  down  through  the  school  system.  Again,  because  of  a  con- 
tamination  problem — I've   seen   places   where   a  cook  has   taken 
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place,  and  the  maid  has  gone  in  there  and  cleaned  up  the  meth- 
amphetamine  lab  not  knowing  what  was  there. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  So,  they  need  to  have  an  education  both  in 
terms  of  prevention,  but  also  to  recognize  it.  Agent  Waller. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  concur  with  my  two  colleagues.  In  Florida,  part 
of  our  problem  is  the  law  enforcement  area,  the  agents  not  knowing 
what  they've  come  across.  The  county  and  the  city  police  officers — 
in  one  instance,  a  group  had  come  from  California,  cooked  near 
Fort  Meyers,  and  actually  blew  up  a  house.  And  the  local  sheriflTs 
department  had  responded  out  and  didn't  really  know  what  they 
had  and  moved  chemicals  around  and  glassware,  which  in  effect 
could  have  been  deadly  to  some  of  the  officers. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  That's  the  enforcement.  And,  Lieutenant 
Mayer,  I'm  from  Texas,  and  we  are  certainly  very  strongly  involved 
in  I  think  a  comprehensive  approach  that  involves  law  enforcement 
and  certainly  involves  prevention.  I  think  that  part  of  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  this  Nation  is  that  as  much  as  law  enforcement 
is  important,  that's  the  profession  that  you  all  are  here  represent- 
ing, as  much  as  you  enforce,  if  you  continue  to  have  utilization  and 
usage,  you  are  more  or  less  chasing  yourself  around  a  tree. 

But  I  noticed  in  your  remarks  you  commented  on  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Act,  which  is  a  legal  law  that  was  passed  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Act  is  a  proponent  of  drug  trafficking?  Because  I  would 
think  that  would  be  a  far  stretch  for  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
intended  to  encourage  cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  and  in  looking  at  it  just  merely  in  outline  form 
without  hearing  the  testimony,  it  could  have  been  taken  out  of  con- 
text. What  I  wanted  to  address  was,  the  fact  that  California  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotic  Enforcement  personnel  have  readily  told  me,  and 
it's  been  our  observations  as  well,  that  NAFTA  has  loosened  up  the 
border  to  the  point  that  precursor  chemicals  and  final  product  can 
be  smuggled  across  much  more  easily.  The  joke,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, and  it's  very  serious,  is  that  many  law  enforcement  officers 
that  deal  in  investigations  regarding  narcotics,  call  it  the  Narcotic 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  I'm  not  an  expert  when  it  comes  to  the 
business  aspect  of  it,  but  it  has  impacted  the 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  This  would  be  a  situation — I  don't  mean  to  cut 
you  off— where  the  educational  aspect,  in  terms  of  recognition 
about  border  patrol  of  the  chemicals  that  might  be  coming  or  either 
some  sort  of  litmus  test  about  what  chemicals  you  have  freely  going 
across  the  borders.  Is  that  something  that  might 

Mr.  Mayer.  Unfortunately,  some  of  them  can't  be  detected  with- 
out thorough  searching. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  three  of  you 
as  well.  I  ^ess  I  am  concerned  about  the  problem.  I  am  disturbed 
that  even  m  light  of  the  increased  funding  for  law  enforcement,  we 
now  face  this  situation  where  we're  seeing  an  increase.  That  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  marijuana,  certainly  ongoing  utilization  of 
crack  cocaine  and  cocaine.  Now  we're  coming  upon  another  crisis, 
and  I  am  very  much  looking  for  an  answer  as  it  relates  to  bringing 
down  the  usage  of  the  drugs  or  to  not  encourage  the  population  to 
be  so  attracted  to  drugs.  My  question  to  you,  in  light  of  recent 
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hearings  that  we  have  just  had  evidencing  the  sharp  disparity  be- 
tween how  individuals  are  prosecuted.  Hispanics  and  African- 
Americans  more  than  anyone  else  are  prosecuted  substantially 
under  these  sentencing  laws  dealing  with  crack  and  cocaine.  I  don't 
see  any  great  decrease  in  either  those  who  either  buy  it  from  them. 

My  question  to  each  of  you  as  law  enforcement,  what  will  any 
changes  bring  about  as  we  hear  these  hearings  in  methamphet- 
amine  that  will  bring  down  the  usage  and  not  simply  just  add  more 
persons  to  jails,  continue  the  usage,  continue  the  cycle,  continue  to 
build  jails  and  not  do  anything?  I'm  not  seeing  any  answers.  So, 
if  you  could  just  give  me  a  brief  answer,  I  see  that  my  light  is  on, 
but  you  are  allowed  to  answer  briefly  to  my  question  whether  or 
not  we  are  getting  anywhere  with  the  sentencing  with  the  incarcer- 
ation and  not  truly  balancing  it  with  some  real  measures  to  bring 
down  the  usage. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I'll  start  very  briefly.  I  see  us  working  more  together 
than  people  perceive  that  we  are.  Many  times  when  a  person  is  ar- 
rested, they  hit  bottom.  And  for  that  reason,  they  are  accepting 
treatment.  Many  times  because  of  law  enforcement  action,  about 
1,200  times  a  year,  people  are  mandated  into  treatment  in  our 
county  based  on  law  enforcement  action.  Not  all  of  those  are  suc- 
cessful, but  many  of  them  are.  I'd  like  to  see,  instead  of  looking  at 
prison  beds,  looking  at  beds  or  facilities  where  treatment  is  uti- 
lized, making  it  a  mandated-type  situation. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  As  cooperation.  Sergeant  Sanchez. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  On  a  one-to-one  basis,  on  the  education  end  of  it, 
there's  kids  that  I  have  talked  to  in  the  junior  high  level  that  really 
didn't  know  that  these  chemicals  were  involved  in  making  meth- 
amphetamine  or  amphetamine,  either  one.  So,  consequently  when 
you  let  them  know  that  there  is  lighter  fluid  or  there's  red  phos- 
phorous or  there's  sodium  cyanide  that's  involved  in  this  process, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  back  away  from  it.  And  they  may  go  to 
another  drug.  They  may  go  to  marijuana,  but  at  least  it  gets  them 
away  from  that,  and  that's  the  small  end  of  the  signs  of  the  signs 
that  I've  seen  to  be  able  to  motivate  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Down  in  Florida  in  Polk  County,  we've  had  several 
of  our  people  who  have  been  using  the  drug  for  a  number  of  years 
who  have  been  arrested  a  number  of  times  who  have  been  pros- 
ecuted in  the  State  courts  and  essentially  continued  getting  proba- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  now  being  prosecuted  federally  and  receiv- 
ing stiffer  sentences.  This  is  helping  to  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  people  who  have  been  continually  dealing  with  the 
drug.  But  on  the  secondhand,  too,  we  do  have  to  continue  funding 
for  treatment  facilities.  We're  going  to  see  more  and  more  of  it  done 
in  our  area,  as  these  two  men  are  seeing  now  out  in  their  areas. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  time.  I 
thank  you  for  the  hearing,  and  I  think  the  gentlemen  even  in  law 
enforcement  have  recognized  the  validity  of  treatment  combined 
with  enforcement.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Jackson  Lee. 

Mr.  Heineman,  I  recognize  you,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
chairing  this  committee  for  quite  awhile  earlier  today.  I  really  ap- 
preciate it. 
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Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  a  lot  of 
questions.  I  think  my  colleagues  asked  the  right  questions  though 
that  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing.  It  appears  to  me  now  that 
what  we've  had  on  the  streets  of  America  is  this  crack  problem,  we 
had  heroine  back  in  the  fifties,  cocaine,  and  crack,  PCP,  and  the 
rest.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we're  in  a  position  now  in  this  coun- 
try where  methamphetamine  hasn't  really  taken  a  foothold  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  and  perhaps  the  Northeast. 
And  at  a  time  where  we  may  be  the  most  effect  as  it  relates  to  pre- 
vention. Now  we  just  went  through  a  crime  bill,  crime  bill  two,  and 
there  was  debate  across  the  aisle  about  prevention  and  prevention 
programs  and  enforcement,  and  of  course,  as  far  as  crime  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  one  of  those  that  was — favored  prisons  for  the  short 
run.  Prisons  are  not  for  the  long  run. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  current  state  of  methamphetamine 
in  this  country  today — and  if  I'm  wrong,  I  want  you  to  tell  me — 
is  where  we  should  put  the  most  emphasis  on  prevention.  Aware- 
ness and  prevention.  Certainly  as  it  relates  to  pregnant  women, 
and  certainly  as  it  relates  to  the  school  age  population.  And  I'd  like 
to  hear  your  thoughts  as  enforcers  of  the  law  as  to  where  you  do 
see  that  balance. 

And  I  think  Ms.  Jackson  Lee  did  almost  ask  the  same  questions. 
But  would  the  DARE  program  that's  across  this  country  and  has 
been  for  the  last  11  years,  I  think — and  there's  some  questions  as 
to  whether  it's  valid  or  it's  not  or  it's  lasting  or  it's  not.  I  don't 
think  it's  lasting.  I  think  there  should  be  DARE  2  and  perhaps 
DARE  3.  Once  these  kids  get  past  the  5th  grade,  there's  no  booster 
shot.  And  of  course,  we  have  a  designer  drug  here  that's  geared  for 
education  in  schools.  So,  I'd  like  to  hear  from  each  of  you,  if  you 
will,  what  your  feeling  is  on  the  proper  approach  as  it  relates  to 
those  of  us  here  in  the  East  about  a  strong  dose  of  prevention  in 
the  right  places  may  prevent  the  current  status  of  crack  cocaine  as 
it  relates  to  the  public  on  the  streets  today.  In  50  words  or  less  if 
you  can. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It's  kind  of  tough  for  50  words  or  less.  I  think  that 
many  times  we  look  at  this  too  simplistic.  We're  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  individuals.  We're  dealing  with  people  that  are  ad- 
dicts. There's  an  addiction,  and  that's  an  illness.  That  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  differently  than  somebody  who  is  into  it  for  the  profit 
motive.  I  think  if  you  deal  with  the  dealers  that  are  into  it  for  the 
profit,  then  punitive  sanctions  are  very,  very  important.  If  you  deal 
with  the  addiction  level,  at  the  lower  level,  then  treatment  is  very, 
very  important.  And  I  think  you  need  to  analyze  it  better  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Would  you  consider  drug  courts  very  important 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Well,  I'm  going  to  have  to  plead  a  little  ignorance 
there  because  we  don't  use  those,  and  I  have  not — I'm  not  as  up 
on  those  as  I  should  be. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Sergeant  Sanchez. 

Mr.  Sanchez.  I'd  like  to  parallel  this  with  the  ghetto  gang  prob- 
lem somewhat  which  a  lot  of  money  was  poured  into  in  our  State 
and  still  is  to  cut  down  on  gang  violence.  That  had  a  real  impact 
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because  they  did  go  out  to  the  schools  and  deal  with  kids  directly 
on  a  one  to  one  basis. 

In  the  drug  field,  vou  have  to  do  basically  the  same  thing,  and 
you  have  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  which  is  the  supplier, 
the  dealer.  The  user  is  not  always  the  biggest  problem.  It's  the 
profit  margin  that  becomes  a  problem.  It  takes  money  and  man- 
power just  like  the  ghetto  situation  with  gangs.  I  don't  know  how 
else  to  look  at  it  from  the  law  enforcement  nature  because  again, 
we  are  reactive,  but  on  the  educational  end  for  younger  kids  or  peo- 
ple who  are  users,  you  have  to  take  away  the  supplier  or  suppliers. 
And  the  onlv  way  to  do  that  is  to  again  get  some  successful-— drug 
courts,  maybe,  stiflfer  penalties,  rehabs,  whatever  the  case  may  be 
for  those  people  that  may  be  users. 

Mr.  HEI^fEMAN.  Mr.  Waller. 

Mr,  Waller.  I  strongly  encourage  us  to  start  education  for  the 
people  about  the  problems  of  methamphetamine.  We  also  have  to 
start  the  funding  for  treatment.  I  guess  I'm  the  furthest  most  East 
for  the  law  enforcement  men  up  here,  and  the  problems  that  these 
gentlemen  have  seen  over  the  years,  we  are  starting  to  see  those 
in  Florida,  The  problems  with  needing  treatment,  recent  news- 
paper articles  have  been  written  about  this  problem.  Several  of  the 
people  that  we  have  arrested  recently  over  the  past  few  years  for 
methamphetamine  that  are  now  cooperating  with  us  have  thanked 
us  for  putting  them  in  jail  because  that  is  the  only  way  they  got 
off  of  it.  And  it  is  amazing  to  look  at  their  photograph  when  they 
were  arrested,  the  circles  in  their  eyes,  the  way  they  looked  as  com- 
pared to  the  way  they  look  now. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you.  In  summary,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  panel  profiles  the  dilemma  that  we  were  in 
debating  the  crime  bill.  The  dilemma  of  a  fire  on  the  streets  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  country  and  a  heavy  dose  of  prevention  as  it 
relates  to  methamphetamine  here  in  the  Northeast  or  the  Midwest. 
Even  though  you  do  differ  somewhat  in  your  explanation,  you  were 
valid  in  where  you  were  coming  from.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

I  just  want  to  follow  up  with  a  couple  of  quick  ones  so  we  can 
get  the  record  clear  on  it.  I  asked  a  question  that  I  think  I  just  let 
Agent  Waller  answer,  and  I  should  ask  of  both  of  you.  Lieutenant 
Mayer  and  Sergeant  Sanchez.  With  regard  to  designer  drugs,  gen- 
erally how,  in  your  areas  does  the  production  use,  law  enforcement 
interest,  etc.  in  methamphetamine  compare  to  others,  PCP,  or  any 
other  drug,  other  than  crack,  cocaine  and  heroine?  Lieutenant 
Mayer? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Methamphetamine  is  about  99.9  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  about  you.  Sergeant  Sanchez? 

Mr.  Sanchez,  I  would  say  that  marijuana  is  probably  more  plen- 
tiful on  the  street,  but  methamphetamine  is  definitely  right  behind 
it. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Let's  take  out  the  traditional  plant  products, 
heroine,  cocaine,  and  marijuana.  Do  you  have  other  designer  drugs. 
We  used  to  have  PCP  a  lot.  Mr.  Waller  says  that  they're  hardly  ex- 
istent in  Florida  anymore  right  now.  Do  you  have  other  labs,  clan- 
destine labs  that  are  making  products  that  are  designer  drugs  as 
opposed  to  plant  based  derivatives? 
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Mr.  Sanchez.  Basically,  right  now  methamphetamine  is,  in  that 
respect,  the  number  one  along  with  amphetamine  which  is  using 
diet  pills.  PCP  is  still  very  prevalent  out  there  also  in  our  State. 
It's  just  not  as  prevalent — we  don't  run  into  it  as  much  because  of 
the  volatility  of  the  chemicals  involved  which  is  ether.  It's  bucket 
chemistry,  two  buckets,  mix  the  chemicals,  and  you  can  make  it. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  So,  you  don't  see  it  as  much,  but  you  know  it's 
still  there? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  And  with  regard  to  methamphetamine  as  op- 
posed to  crack  or  heroine  or  marijuana,  marijuana  is  the  most  com- 
mon still  or  not? 

Mr.  Sanchez.  I  think  you  do  find  the  marijuana  more  so  in 
smaller  amounts  as  far  as  the  person  to  person  basis.  But  what 
we're  finding  out  is,  whenever  we  make  an  arrest  for  somebody 
with  marijuana,  they've  also  got  methamphetamine. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Mayer? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  have  a  lot  of  marijuana  in  Oregon.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  our  success  stories  there.  I  can't  say  that  we  have  eradi- 
cated it  totally  off  Federal  lands.  A  lot  of  our  lands  are  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  BLM  lands,  but  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  getting  it  off 
Federal  lands.  Unfortunately,  now  it's  in  an  area  that's  more  dif- 
ficult to  locate,  indoor  growes,  huge  indoor  growes.  There's  still  a 
lot  of  marijuana. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  you've  indicated  that  methamphetamine  is 
more  of  a  problem  for  you  than  crack  or  heroine  right  now,  right? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  we've — I  believe  your  question  was  designer 
drugs. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That  was  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  have  a  tremendous  heroine,  marijuana,  and 
methamphetamine  problem.  But  two-thirds  of  what  we  do  is  meth- 
amphetamine. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  OK,  that  makes  it  clear.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
a  Federal  penitentiary  that  has  all  the  women  federally  housed  for 
the  Western  States,  which  would  of  course  include  yours,  and  I 
think  yours,  too.  Sergeant  Sanchez.  I  was  told  that  a  good  percent- 
age of  them — I've  forgotten  the  exact  percentage,  but  it  was  very 
hi^h — were  there  because  of  their  relationship  to  some  family  oper- 
ation in  growing  marijuana  or  methamphetamine  labs  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  They're  just  part  of  that  family  that's  doing 
business.  Is  that  what  you  run  into?  You're  shaking  your  head,  Ser- 
geant Sanchez.  Is  this  a  family  business  usually,  making  meth- 
amphetamine, or  is  it 

Mr.  Sanchez.  Yes,  I  think  it  is,  and  as  I  talked  about  earlier, 
that's  where  the  conspiracy  nature  comes  in.  It's  a  source  of  in- 
come. If  I  was  going  to  get  into  the  narcotics  field  and  make  good 
money  at  it,  this  would  be  where  I  would  go.  I  wouldn't  waste  my 
time  with  marijuana.  I  would  build  designer  drugs  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  kind  of  like  a  family  type  situation.  But  the  one 
thing  that  happens  with  clandestine  labs  is  that  they  are  not  open 
to  everyone — they  are  very  secretive.  People  don't  want  others  to 
know  where  they  exist.  So  it's  usually  kept  pretty  tight  within  a 
family,  and  you're  talking  about  females  in  the  prison  system — 
most  generally  people  don't  look  at  females  being  involved  in  this 
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type  of  production.  So  it's  one  of  those  stigmas,  I  think,  if  you  want 
to  say,  that  you  would  probably  look  at  a  female  buying  particular 
products  as  not  being  a  methamphetamine  cook  or  part  of  that  con- 
spiracy. 

In  retrospect  to  that,  when  we  first  started  seeing  this  with  the 
bikers,  the  women  would  actually  be  the  ones  that  would  go  out 
and  buy  a  lot  of  the  chemicals  and  be  the  go  between  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  So,  yes  it  is,  it  is  a  family  type  setup  which  is  kept  very 
close  knit. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  that  the  same  thing  you're  experiencing,  Mr. 
Mayer? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I'm  a  little  confused  on  the  family  term.  If  you  con- 
sider family  of  being  of  criminal  association  as  well  as  blood,  yes, 
that's  true. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  was  thinking  blood  particularly.  I  was  think- 
ing in  terms  of  either  blood  or  live-ins  or  live-togethers,  families 
like  you've  got  a  mother  and  father  and  kids,  whether  they  are 
married  or  not  is  another  story. 

Mr.  Mayer.  To  a  certain  degree,  that's  true.  I'll  give  you  a  quick 
example.  We  had  a  father  who  through  visitation  came  to  visit  his 
14-year-old  son.  Well,  evidently,  his  14-year-old  son,  come  to  find 
out,  is  one  of  the  methamphetamine  cooks  we  have  locally.  And  he 
learned  it  from  his  father. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  One  last  question  I  have.  Somebody  said  earlier, 
I  think  it  was  one  of  you,  that  you  asked — Sergeant  Sanchez 
maybe.  Kids  that  raise  their  hands  in  classrooms — ^you  said  that, 
Lieutenant  Mayer.  You  got  from  50  percent  to  90  percent  of  these 
9th  graders  who  said  that  they  either  had  or  they  knew  somebody 
who  was  close  to  them  in  some  way  who  has  used  it  in  the  last  30 
days.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge,  or  do  we  have  any  basis  upon 
which  we  could  determine,  as  a  committee,  how  many  of  those  kids 
that  are  using  it,  or  at  least  experimenting  with  it,  go  on  to  become 
addicted  to  it?  Is  it  addictive  the  first  time  they  use  it?  Does  that 
mean  that  they  are  going  to  be  using  it  within  the  matter  of  a  few 
months  or  once  a  week,  once  a  day?  Or  are  we  talking  about — while 
the  kids  used  to  try  marijuana,  they  might  have  smoked  it  one 
time. 

You  can  go  back  in  the  Vietnam  War  era  and  find  a  huge  quan- 
tity who  said,  "Once."  Not  many  of  that  percentagewise  did  it  more 
than  that.  You  gave  a  figure  that  is  startling  to  hear,  and  it  is  an 
important  figure  to  hear,  but  at  the  same  time,  how  do  I  put  it  in 
context? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Well,  I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  of  experimentation  going 
on.  Of  course,  I  phrase  it  so  that  is  within  the  last  30  days.  In  talk- 
ing to  kids,  they  do  it  repeatedly.  It  isn't  only  once.  An  addiction 
to  methamphetamine  can  be  kind  of  like  alcohol.  Different  people 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  addiction  of  methamphetamine  than 
the  next  person.  So  you  don't  know.  The  first  time  you  could  be- 
come addicted,  I'm  told.  So  it's  a  tough  question  to  answer,  but 
what  just  literally  flabbergasts  me  is  the  number  of  kids  at  the  8th- 
and  9th-grade  level  that  are  involved  with  methamphetamine. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Point's  well  made.  Anybody  else  want  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

[No  response.] 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  not,  I'm  going  to  wrap  it  up. 

I  really  appreciate  your  being  here  today.  A  couple  of  you  have 
come  a  long,  long  way,  and  my  friend  from  Florida  has  traveled  a 
route  that  is  not  real  short,  because  I  travel  it  all  the  time.  It  may 
not  be  quite  as  far  as  California,  Oregon,  or  Arizona. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  witn  us. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:18  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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